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Abstract: Obsessed with linking particular groups known from the written sources 
to archaeological assemblages or cultures, archaeologists have neglected the accu¬ 
mulation over the last few years of data on the steppe lands north of the Black Sea 
during the 6 th and 7 th centuries. Many are still guided in the interpretation of those 
data by an uncritical understanding of the written sources. The paper offers an over¬ 
view of the ethnographic reports of the Black Sea region, from Priscus to Menander 
the Guardsman, with a particular emphasis on the passage in Procopius’ Wars which 
imitates a periplus-like account. Ethnographic concerns greatly distort the traditional 
framework of the periplus, and make room for digressions on such things as customs, 
religion, government, and the like. In spite of the common opinion on the matter, 
Procopius does not describe nomads moving around in the steppe lands. The con¬ 
straints of the genre that Procopius imitated (periplus) are responsible for the “linear” 
arrangement of the ethnic names one after the other. Only in the northern segment 
is a three-tiered classification introduced, as in the case of the Huns-Cimmerians- 
Cutrigurs. That classification allows the distinction between foes and friends of the 
Romans. Those closer to the Romans (Cutrigurs) are their enemies, while those far¬ 
thest from them (Utigurs, Trapezites) are their allies. Both Procopius and Pseudo- 
Zachariah wrote about Huns, albeit in different languages. Procopius and Agathias 
mention Cutrigurs, but Jordanes has only Bulgars. Are assemblages dated to the 6 th 
century and discovered in the lands north of the Black Sea the remains of the Bulgars 
or of the Cutrigurs? What is, in fact, the basis for any linkage between the historical 
and the archaeological evidence? The second section of the paper is based on a critical 
approach to the archaeological record. Judging from the existing evidence, the peo¬ 
ple in the Black Sea steppe lands regarded prehistoric mounds as “old,” and therefore 
chose to bury some of their dead in barrows. Such practices may have been connected 
with claims to the ancestors supposedly buried underneath the mounds. At the same 
time, the idea of placing the dead in prehistoric mounds may have something to do 
with the desire to make their tombs visible in the landscape, and thus to communicate 
the status of an individual or of a family In the steppe lands north of the Black Sea, 
burial within a prehistoric mound was probably meant to conjure the (imagined) past 
in order to re-invent traditions. That the earliest cases are from the northwestern area 
of the Black Sea Lowlands, while in the late 6 th and early 7 th century burials in prehis¬ 
toric barrows appear also in the northwestern region of the Sea of Azov and in Crimea 
may not be an accident. During the second half of the 6 th and the early decades of the 
7 th century, the Black Sea Lowlands between the Dniester and the Molochna rivers 
were troubled borderlands, and the written sources clearly point to the dissolution of 
earlier tribal confederacies, such as the Cutrigurs and the Utigurs, as a result of attacks 
from Avars and Turks. It is possible that burial in ancient barrows was a response to 
the claims laid on the Black Sea steppe lands, particularly those in northern Crimea 
and those between the Dnieper and the Danube, in close proximity to the Empire. 

Key words: ethnicity, Procopius of Caesarea, Agathias, John Malalas, Jordanes, 
Menander the Guardsman, ethnography, barrows, coin hoards, memorial monuments. 

In a paper presented at the fourth International Congress on Black Sea 
Antiquities, which took place ten years ago in Istanbul, the Spanish 
philologist Agusti Alemany expressed frustration with the current state 
of research on ethnicity in the northern Black Sea area during the early 
Middle Ages. Linguists tend to mine the sources for proper names and 
foreign words in order to pigeonhole various peoples into language 
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families. Archaeologists, on the other hand are interested in linking 
particular groups known from the written sources to archaeologi¬ 
cal assemblages or cultures. But the brunt of Alemany’s criticism was 
borne by historians, who “often refuse to enter into unnecessary detail. 
The problem is that almost nobody seems to read the sources at length, 
having both access to the original text and enough knowledge of the 
historical background” (Alemany 2013, 235). Any one attempting to 
understand the history of the northern Black Sea area in the 6 th and 7 th 
centuries will definitely agree with Alemany. While Bulgarian schol¬ 
ars debate whether the Bulgars spoke a Turkic or an Iranian language 
before coming to Bulgaria (Jla3apoB-MacTarapKOB 1997; IUadamoB / 
IIIadamoBa 2002; ToflopoB-BeMdepcKn 2004; AnaflTKOB 2007), archae¬ 
ologists employ distribution maps purportedly showing the expansion 
of archaeological cultures in order to identify ethnic boundaries be¬ 
tween different groups known from Byzantine sources, and to trace 
migrations (Baran 1998; ParneB 2005; Kazanski 2013). There has been 
no attempt at synthesis, and no effort to disentangle disciplinary and 
nationalistic concerns from the interpretation of the data 1 . To be sure, 
the history of the peoples in the lands north of the Black Sea during 
Late Antiquity, especially of the Huns, has been the subject of a few 
recent books (Bona 2002; Batty 2007; Kim 2013). By contrast, there 
has been very little interest in the post-Hunnic history of the region, 
even though much has been written on the sources of that history - 
from Priscus to Menander the Guardsman - and the abundant results 
of the archaeological research in the southern parts of the present-day 
Republic of Moldova and Ukraine, as well as in southwestern Russia 
(for a few exceptions, see Kazanski 1993; ia/iKi-ma 2005). The time is 
ripe for a reassessment of the evidence in light of the obsessive preoc¬ 
cupation with ethnic names, groups, and identities which is pervasive 
in almost every study dedicated to the Black Sea area in Late Antiquity. 
My approach is limited chronologically to the 6 th century. Contrary to 
the common opinion on this matter, there are so far no finds in the 
steppe lands between the Danube and the Don rivers that could be 
dated with any degree of certainty to the second half of the 5 th century 2 . 
Moreover, there is an abundance of written sources covering the lands 
north of the Black Sea during the 6 th century. In taking up the task, I 
will follow the prompt of Alemany’s criticism and attempt to address 
first the written sources both in their context and as literary texts. In 
doing so, I will highlight the problems raised by their simplistic inter¬ 
pretation favored by most scholars interested in exploring the ethnic 
configuration of the region of the Black Sea in the 6 th century. Taking 
a cue from Alemany’s remarks, I will then turn to the interpretation 
of the archaeological sources. Besides highlighting chronological and 
geographic discrepancies in current approaches to the problem, I will 
raise some critical questions about the understanding of ethnicity and 
its construction by means of material culture. 

Ethnicity, ethnography, and the geography 
of the Black Sea 

Priscus’ description of the lands north of the Black Sea in the mid- 
5 th century has considerably influenced the account of Jordanes in 
his Getica. The latter, using a north-south perspective, places the 
Acatziri to the south from the Aesti (Jordanes, Getica V 35, p. 63). 


1 Ziemann 2007, although dealing with 
the steppe lands north of the Black Sea, 
is primarily focused on Bulgaria, i.e., the 
lands south of the river Danube. 

2 For an attempt to bridge a chronologi¬ 
cal gap of more than 50 years between as¬ 
semblages of the Hunnic and those of 
post-Hunnic period in the steppes north 
of the Black Sea, see EoraueB 1996. None 
of the very few assemblages mentioned in 
Bogachev’s study has been found in the 
Black Sea region. KoMap 2004, 181 insists 
upon the possibility of dating the belt 
buckles found in Sarata Veche (Republic 
of Moldova), Lykhachivka and Novo 
Podkriazh (Ukraine) to the late fifth centu¬ 
ry. Two of those sites are outside the steppe 
belt, while the third (Novo Podkriazh) may 
well be of an earlier, possibly mid-5 ,h cen¬ 
tury date (i.e., of the “Hunnic” period). 
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3 Priscus, frg. 11, in Blockley 1983, 274- 
275 (xcov Xolttcov £0vu>v xdtv v£[io|j£vtov xqv 
npoc; tu) IIovtco Xku0iKr|v). Priscus mentions 
the Akatiri again in frg. 47 (Blockley 1983, 
352-353), as one of the groups attacked by 
the Saraguri. Another fragment (40, Blockley 
1983, 344-345) uses “Akatir” as an adjective 
modifying the noun “Huns.” That Jordanes 
relied on Priscus clearly results from Getica 
XXIV 123, p. 89 (“ut Priscus istoricus refert”). 

4 Jordanes, Getica V 37, p. 63: “disten- 
dunt supra mare Ponticum Bulgarum se- 
des, quos notissimos peccatorum nostro- 
rum mala fecerunt.” English version from 
Mierow 1915, 60. 

5 Jordanes, Getica V 37, p. 63; English ver¬ 
sion from Mierow 1915,60. 

6 Priscus, frg. 40, in Blockley 1983, 344- 
345: the Sabiri, pushed by Avars, drove out 
of their country the Saraguri, the Urogi, 
and the Onoguri. The name “Sabiri” (or 
some variant thereof) is also known from 
much earlier sources, such as Ptolemy and 
Stephen of Byzantium. See TaaRMHa 2005, 
66; Golden 2011, 146-147. 

7 Jordanes, Getica V 37, p. 63: “iuxta 
Chersonam Altziagiri, ... qui aestate cam- 
pos pervagant effusas sedes, prout armento- 
rum invitaverint pabula, hieme supra mare 
Ponticum se referentes.” English version from 
Mierow 1915, 60. This is one of the earliest 
mentions of Tauric Chersonesus by its me¬ 
dieval name - Cherson. See Diller 1952, 110. 
It is important to note that Jordanes does 
not seem to have any knowledge of Tauris 
(Crimea). In that respect, he slavishly fol¬ 
lows the Roman sources at his disposal, all 
of which ignored the peninsula, as well as the 
Kerch Strait. See Podosinov 2004,346. 

8 Jordanes, Getica V 37, p. 63: “Hunuguri 
autem hinc sunt noti, quia ab ipsis pellium 
murinarum venit commercium.” 

9 Kazanski 2010; Ka3aHCKMit 2010,4. To be 
sure, the idea has already been suggested by 
Haussig 1971, 71-72, and then developed by 
IIIyBanoB 2003, 76-78. 

10 Jordanes, Getica V 35, p. 63: “qua 
Ponticum mare curvatur.” English version 
from Mierow 1915, 59. 

11 Jordanes, Getica V 32, p. 62. Borysthenes 
is specifically identified with Danaper at V 44, 
p. 65. The identification is also made by the 
e^-century compilation known as Pseudo- 
Arrian, see Diller 1952, 110 and 134 (twice). 
The passage in question is not copied from 
any of the works the unknown author used 
for the compilation, but represents a part of 
his original contribution. 

12 This is precisely what is wrong with the 
map of the “ethno-geography of Eastern 
Europe in the middle of the first millennium 
AD” based on Jordanes and published by 
CeflOB 1978, 10. With slight modifications 
(the Hunuguri shifted from the northern 
Caucasus to the Lower Don region), the 
map has been reproduced uncritically sev¬ 
eral times by Michel Kazanski, the last time 
in Kazanski 2013, 42, fig. 3/1. Much like 
Sedov, Kazanski “needs” the Antes away from 
the Black Sea shore and the steppe lands to 
the north in order to “match” them with the 
Pen kivka culture. 


This is, of course, a reference lifted from Priscus, according to whom 
Attila’s eldest son ruled over the Akatiri “and the other tribes by the 
Black Sea in Scythia” 3 . There is no mention of the Black Sea in rela¬ 
tion to Jordanes’ Acatziri. Instead, he places “above the Sea of Pontus” 
the Bulgars, “well known from the disasters our neglect has brought 
upon us” 4 . According to Jordanes, the Black Sea was the region from 
which the Huns, “like a fruitful root of bravest races, sprouted into two 
hordes of people - Altziagiri and Sabiri - each with different dwelling 
places” 5 . The Sabiri are also known from Priscus, but the Altziagiri do 
not appear in that text, or anywhere else for that matter. 6 According to 
Jordanes, they lived “near Cherson,” but in the summer “ranged the 
plains, their broad domains,” returning to the Black Sea shore only 
in the winter 7 . No location is provided for the Hunuguri, said to have 
been known in Jordanes’ time “from the fact that they trade in mar¬ 
ten skins” 8 . Based on this information as well as “the logic of the ac¬ 
count,” Michel Kazanski has constructed an elaborate theory, accord¬ 
ing to which not only were the Hunuguri located to the east from the 
Bulgars and the Altziagiri, namely in the Lower Don region, but they 
also operated a transcontinental trade with furs from the forests of 
northern Russia, much like the Vikings of the later times 9 . Nothing in 
the text suggests that the furs in question came from elsewhere, nor is 
it clear where exactly were the Hunuguri located on Jordanes’ (mental) 
map. At any rate, Hunuguri is another name he lifted from Priscus’ 
text, in which the Onoguri are mentioned along with the Sabiri who 
also reappear in Jordanes (Priscus, frg. 40, in Blockley 1983, 344-345). 
To believe, as Kazanski does, that the Hunuguri were somewhere 
on the northern shore of the Sea of Azov is in direct contradiction 
with what is otherwise known about the Onogurs from later sources 
placing them either in Central Asia or in the vicinity of the Caucasus 
Mountains (Alemany 2013, 234, citing Theophylact Simocatta and 
Agathias, respectively). Moreover, the logic of Jordanes’ account is not 
an eastward progression, since after mentioning the Aesti and Acatziri, 
he placed the Antes “in the curve of the Sea of Pontus, spread between 
the Danaster and the Danaper rivers” 10 . Both rivers, mentioned here 
for the first time by their non-Classical names (as opposed to Tyras 
and Borysthenes, respectively), are clearly located to the west from 
Cherson, for Borysthenis, the city apparently named after the river is 
first in a list of towns on the northern coast of the Black Sea, from west 
to east 11 . Furthermore, the reference to the “curve of the Sea of Pontus” 
in relation to the Antes clearly shows that on Jordanes’ (mental) map 
the Antes, much like the Bulgars and the Altziagiri, lived in the vicinity 
of the Black Sea, and not (like the Acatziri) away from it 12 . That within 
one and the same paragraph, Jordanes alludes both to the disasters the 
Bulgars have brought upon “us” and the fact that the Hunuguri are 
known to “us” from the trade with marten skins suggests that, while 
following Priscus somewhat closely, he nonetheless wanted to “mod¬ 
ernize” the narrative by bringing current concerns to the surface. This 
may also explain his departure from Priscus’ ethnic nomenclature, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of the Antes, the Bulgars, and the Altziagiri. One 
was therefore understandably tempted to regard his description of the 
ethnic configuration in toto as a relatively trustworthy “report” of the 
actual situation in the field (e.g., nneTHeBa 1997, 34; OypacteB 2013, 
191 with a map similar to those of Sedov and Kazanski). However, 
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contemporary (Greek) sources do not mention either the Altziagiri or 
the Bulgars, while Procopius of Caesarea has a very different map loca¬ 
tion for the Antes (see below). Moreover, it has finally become evident 
that Jordanes did not conceptualize the geographic space according to 
the principles of a modern map based on the Mercator projection. In 
fact, the distortion of the (mental) map that Jordanes and some of his 
contemporaries appear to have employed was considerable, a conclu¬ 
sion with serious consequences for the interpretation of their accounts 
of the Black Sea region 13 . Moving around Jordanes’ ethnic names on a 
contemporary map of Eastern Europe is therefore a senseless exercise 
in futility. It is also a sad confirmation of Alemany’s point: few have a 
deep and correct understanding of sources as texts, and even fewer can 
place those texts in a historical context. 

This certainly applies to the current interpretation of Procopius of 
Caesarea’s information about Antes, Cutrigurs, and Utigurs. Although 
it has long been pointed out that there were no “Tetraxite” Goths, 
many still continue to employ the phrase while looking for a match 
between the misunderstood information from Procopius’ Wars and 
the archaeological record. Others spent a great deal of energy and in¬ 
genuity on explanations of why Procopius never used the ethnic name 
Bulgars, and whether or not his generic category “Huns” is one and 
the same thing as Jordanes’ “Bulgars.” Still others strive to reconcile 
the testimony of Jordanes’ Getica and Procopius’ Wars regarding the 
Antes, choosing between one and the other as closest to what passes 
for the “real situation” in the field. In short, most scholars dealing with 
the excursus on the Black Sea at the beginning of Book VIII of the 
Wars do not take into consideration the fact that the information in 
question is part of a much greater picture. Without understanding the 
goals that Procopius had in mind with that excursus, one could easily 
miss the point about the specific details pertaining to Antes, Cutrigurs, 
and Utigurs. 

The excursus is placed at the beginning of the last book of the 
Wars, which was most likely written in or shortly after 554 (Brodka 
2013, 17; see also Greatrex 2003, 52-57). The declared goal of the ex¬ 
cursus is to explain the circumstances of the Lazic War (541-562): 

“But so that my readers understand the geography of Lazike and 
know what races of men inhabit that region, and so that they are not 
forced to discuss matters that are obscure to them, like men fighting 
with shadows, it seems to me not inappropriate to pause at this point 
in the narrative and give an account of the distribution of the peoples 
who live around the Black Sea” 14 . 

At a quick glimpse, it appears that Procopius’ goal is more ethno¬ 
graphic than geographic: peoples (and their distribution), not coun¬ 
tries and the description of the lands is what one apparently needs to 
understand in his account of the Lazic War. That ethnography serves 
a political role in this context is barely mentioned in commentar¬ 
ies on the Black Sea excursus. By contrast, most commentators have 
noted that the direction of his periplus (starting at Byzantion and 
Chalkedon) and the simulated criticism of “some ancient writers” who 
had supposedly treated the same subject before, betray at least one of 
Procopius’ sources - Arrian’s Epistle to Hadrian Containing a Periplus 
of the Euxine Sea. Unlike Arrian, however, Procopius shifts the empha¬ 
sis from places and distances to ethnic names and political comments. 


13 Curta 1999, 32-35; fl*aKCOH et al. 2007, 
23; Kazanski 2013, 35-36 acknowledged 
that Jordanes’ placing the Acatziri next to 
the Aesti may be the result of his (Jordanes’) 
conceptualizing Eastern Europe as a relatively 
narrow strip of land between the Ocean and 
the Maeotis. Kazanski, however, contradicts 
himself when arguing that Antes must have 
been located in the forest-steppe zone, be¬ 
cause Jordanes conceptualizes the Dniester 
and the Dnieper as being located far away 
from each other, while “in the steppe lands 
in the south near Odessa and Kherson, the 
distance between the estuaries of the Dnieper 
and the Dniester is rather small.” Incapable of 
appreciating the relative distance between the 
Aesti and the Acatziri, and despite the distor¬ 
tion of the map on which he relied, Jordanes 
was apparently aware of a greater distance be¬ 
tween the Dniester and the Dnieper in their 
upper than in their lower courses. 

14 Procopius of Caesarea, WarsV III 1.7, p. 58: 
"Omoc; Si xoR; xdde dvaAcyopEVOLc; £KSr|Aa 
xa £7ti Aa(iKfjc; x^pi** eoxai oaa xe yevr] 
dv0pd)7ta)v apcp’ auxiyv i'dpuvxai, Kai pi) i>7t£p 
xtov ctcpavtov ocplaiv uiaTiEp ol aiaapaxouvxEc; 
8ia\£y£o0ai dvcryKci(ovxcu, ou poi ano 
Kaipou eSo^ev eIvcu dvaypdtyaaOai evxauxa 
xou Aoyou ovxiva 5f) xponov av0pa)7ioi 
oucouai xov Eu^elvov KaAoupEvov ITovxov. 
English translation from Kaldellis 2014, 463. 
For Procopius’ knowledge and use of Arrian’s 
work, see Kaldellis 2004, 77, 246 # 57. Curta 
2008b, 150 wrongly assumes that Procopius 
did not use Arrian’s Periplus Ponti Euxini. 
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15 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 2.5 and 
10, pp. 62 and 64 (aurovopcov dvBptbmov... o'i 
5q ’Pcopaitov xe xai Aa(d)v pexa^i) cjKqvxai); 
English version from Kaldellis 2014, 464 
and 465. The Armenians who are subject to 
the Romans appear again at VIII 2. 20. See 
also Wars VIII 2.17: “But the people who 
live there now are subjects neither of the 
Romans nor of the king of the Lazoi” (to 
Se vuv dv0po)7Toi £VTOi30a oucouaiv OUTE 
tou 'Piopaitov oute xou Aa(tov paaiXEtoc; 
KctxqKooi ovtec;, English version from 
Kaldellis 2014, 465). Rizaion appears as 
Rhizeos in Arrian’s Periplus, but also else¬ 
where in the Wars (e.g., II 29.22 and 30.14). 

16 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 4.3, 
p. 82 (potpav Se auTU>v xqc; napaXiai; 
'Pcopaioi ek naXaiou eoxov). Sannigai 
(instead of Saginai) appear Arrians Periplus 
Ponti Euxini as under a ruler appointed by 
Emperor Hadrian. 

17 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 2.23, 
2.33, and 3.12, pp. 68 (touto Se xa £0vq 
Aa(ix)v KaxqKoa Tuy^dvEi ovra), 72, and 78. 
Skymnia and Souania were conquered by the 
Persians (Wars VIII 16.14, p. 220), while the 
Apsiloi were won over by the Romans and 
again made subject to the Lazoi (Wars VIII 
10.7, pp. 142 and 144). The Abasgoi revolted 
against the Lazoi and the Romans (Wars VIII 
9.6 and 9, p. 132). Both Apsiloi and Abasgoi 
appear in Arrian as being under rulers ap¬ 
pointed by Emperor Hadrian. 

18 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 2.24, p. 
70 (ipqpcov ek naXaiou Karf|Kooi q>Kr|vrai); 
English version from Kaldellis 2014,466. 

19 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 3.5, p. 
74 (Ouvvoi Se, oi lafteipoi ETUKaXoupEvoi, 
EvrauOa qjKqvTOi kcll aXXa OtlvviKa £0vq); 
English version from Kaldellis 2014,467. 

20 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 
11.24, p. 154 (sc; apx&c; Se 7ioXXctc; £7 iielku>i; 
SiqpqpEvoc. toutojv Se tcov apyovrcov oi pfv 
tivec; Eiai to) 'Pcopakov auxoKpdxopL, oi Se 
to) IlEpatov fSaaiXEl ek TiaXaiou yvtopipoi); 
English version from Kaldellis 2014,484. 

21 Numerous, but equally un-named tribes 
of Huns are also mentioned as living “above 
the Saginai” ( Wars VIII 4.7, p. 84; English ver¬ 
sion from Kaldellis 2014,469). 

22 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 4.8, p. 
84 (Kippepioi pev to naXaiov arvopatovTO, 
xavtiv Se Oimyoupoi KaXouvxai). 

23 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.1-4, 
p. 86 and 88. According to Brodka 2013, 17- 
18, the idea that the Huns were Cimmerians 
came from Synesius of Cyrene, De regno, 15). 

24 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.6, p. 
88 (oi TETpcdJrai KaXoupevoi I6x0oi... ZKU0ai 
ev xoTp avto xP° vot S EtiEKaXouvxo, end 
Tiavxa xa £0vq ariEp xa EKEivq x^pia elxov, 
Zku0lkci pev £7ii Korvfjp ovopa^Exai, evlol 
Se ai)T(I)v Zaupopaxai q MeX&yxXcilvoi, q 
aXXo xi ettekclXouvto); English version from 
Kaldellis 2014, 470. The English version has 
“Tetraxitai,” instead of Trapezitai. Alexander 
Vasiliev has long noted that no satisfactory 
explanation exists for the name “Tetraxitai” 
and no mention is made of this name in 
Procopius’ Buildings, a work which other¬ 
wise mentions the Goths in relation to Dory 
(Buildings III 7.13, p. 217). Vasiliev therefore 
advanced the idea that Tetraxitai was a cor- 


Arrians Periplus serves as a foil to Procopius’ subtler narrative strate¬ 
gies. But there is perhaps more at stake than meets the eye. The com¬ 
pilation known as Pseudo-Arrian suggests that, as a genre, the peri¬ 
plus may have enjoyed a certain popularity in the 6 th century among 
Constatinopolitan lettres. Whether or not Procopius polemicized with 
a certain type of periplus epitomized by Arrian, remains unclear. His 
excursus ends with a discussion of the boundaries between Asia and 
Europe, a discussion that is particularly relevant to the location of the 
peoples he mentioned in the northern region of the Black Sea. 

The names of most peoples Procopius mentions at the beginning 
of the periplus are derived from those of the respective provinces: 
Bithynians, Paphlagonians, Pontians (Procopius of Caesarea, Wars 
VIII 2.2, p. 62). The significance of the ethnic names employed for 
the first, “southern” segment of the periplus is immediately apparent. 
Beyond the mountains of Tzanike live the Armenians “who are subject 
to the Romans,” but beyond Rizaion, a city near Lazike, are the “inde¬ 
pendent peoples who live between the Romans and the Lazoi” 15 . The 
Saginai are mentioned because “the Romans held a portion of their 
coast from ancient times” 16 . Behind Lazike are Skymnia and Souania, 
“and these nations happen to be subject of the Lazoi,” much like the 
Apsilioi and the Abasgoi 17 . Similarly, the Meschoi are mentioned be¬ 
cause they “have been subject of the Iberians from ancient times” 18 . It 
is clear that (ethnic) names receive only those peoples that are either 
already under Roman rule or in some relation with the Empire, while 
those who are independent from both the Roman emperor and his lo¬ 
cal allies are not mentioned by name. 

The same principle applies when Procopius introduces the peoples 
living next to the Alans, between the Caucasus range and the Caspian 
Gates: “the Huns who are called Sabeiroi... as well as certain Hunnic 
tribes” 19 . The former are most likely the same people as Priscus and 
Jordanes’ Sabirs. They are mentioned several times in the Wars as sol¬ 
diers in both the Persian and the Roman army (Persian army: Wars 
I 15.1, p. 128 [“a most warlike race”; Kaldellis 2014, 37]; VIII 14.11, 
p. 190; VIII 16.8, p. 218; Roman army: Wars VIII 11.22, p. 154). 
Procopius even explains that they are “divided among many different 
rulers. Some of these rulers from ancient times side with the emperor 
of the Romans, while others side with the king of the Persians” 20 . But 
there are apparently other Huns, who were neither pro-Roman, nor 
pro-Persian; they must therefore remain un-named 21 . “Huns” is there¬ 
fore a generic name, and when in need of more precision, Procopius 
does not hesitate to add a second name as if for the species of a genus. 

A similar procedure is applied to the people settled by Lake 
Maeotis, who “were named in ancient time Cimmerians, but are now 
called Utigurs” 22 . However, Procopius also claims that “a vast host” of 
Huns was subsequently called Cimmerians, and proceeds to explain 
the origin of the ethnic names Utigur and Cutrigur, deriving from the 
names of the two sons of the king of the Cimmerians 23 . Their neigh¬ 
bors, “the Goths called Trapezitai” were also called “Skythians in an¬ 
cient times, because all the nations who held these regions are called 
Skythians in common, but some of them are also called Sauromatai, 
Melanchloinoi, or something else” 24 . For both Cutrigurs (or Utigurs) 
and Trapezitai, Procopius employs therefore a three-tiered nomencla¬ 
ture. The genus is either Huns or Skythians, the species is Cimmerians 
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or Goths, and the sub-species is Cutrigurs/Utigurs or Trapezitai. Why 
is such an elaborate classification necessary at this point? 

According to Procopius, the Cimmerians lived in the country 
named Eulysia as far as the Maeotis (Sea of Azov) and the Tanais (Don) 
river. Eulysia is not mentioned in any other sources, but seems to be 
the equivalent of what the Periplus Ponti Euxini written in the 6 th cen¬ 
tury by an unknown author calls “Eudousia,” the land between Hieron 
to Sindike “or the Sindian harbor” (Diller 1952, 130) 25 . According to 
that Periplus, the inhabitants of that region, the Eudousianoi, use the 
Gothic and the Tauric languages. By contrast, Procopius insists that 
the Goths lived “beside the exact point where the outlet of the Sea of 
Azov begins” 26 . In other words, the Cimmerians were separated from 
the Goths by the Sea of Azov. The former “never crossed those wa¬ 
ters at any time nor did they suspect that they could be crossed, being 
afraid of something that was really easy simply because they had never 
attempted to cross and remained utterly ignorant of the possibility” 27 . 
By contrast, Procopius explains that an embassy from the Goths had 
arrived in 547 or 548 in Constantinople, to request a bishop, for at the 
time, they were “honoring the faith in complete simplicity and with no 
vain questionings” 28 . Emperor Justinian obliged, but before they were 
dismissed, the Gothic envoys revealed in a secret meeting the true rea¬ 
son of their visit, namely that they had been moved “by the fear of the 
Utigur Huns” and advised the emperor that “it would be in the interest 
of the Roman empire if the neighboring barbarians were always on 
hostile terms with each other” 29 . Leaving aside the fact that, in a veiled 
criticism of Justinian, Procopius attributes to the Utigurs political ide¬ 
as that could have been conceived only by Romans, how could the 
Goths fear the Utigurs, if the Cimmerians (of which the Utigurs were 
a sub-species) had no knowledge of any other people on the other side 
of the Sea of Azov, which they had never dared to cross? Procopius’ 
explanation is based on a story, the trustworthiness of which he seems 
to doubt: 

“As the time went on, they say - if, indeed, the story is sound - 
some youths of the Cimmerians were engaged in hunting and a single 
doe that was fleeing before them jumped into these waters [the Sea of 
Azov]. The youths, moved either by a thirst for glory or in some sort 
of competition, or perhaps some supernatural power drove them to it, 
followed this doe and absolutely refused to let her go until they came 
with her to the opposite shore. Then the quarry, whatever it was, im¬ 
mediately disappeared from sight; for in my opinion it appeared there 
for no other purpose than that evil might befall the barbarians who 
lived in that region. Thus, while the youths failed in their hunt, they 
now found an incentive to battle and plunder. They returned as fast as 
they could to their own land and revealed to all Cimmerians that these 
waters could be crossed by them” 30 . 

This story is remarkably similar to what Jordanes has to say about 
the “cruel tribe” of the Huns, who have “settled on the farther bank of 
the Maeotid Lake”: 

“They were fond of hunting and had no skill in any other art. After 
they had grown to a nation, they disturbed the peace of neighboring 
races by theft and rapine. At one time, while hunters of their tribe were 
usually seeking for game in the farthest edge of the Maeotis, they saw 
a doe unexpectedly appear to their sight and enter the swamp, acting 


rupted form of Trapezitai, itself derived from 
a city (or mountain) named Trapezus. That 
city is located by Jordanes on the northern 
shore of the Black Sea (Getica V 44, p. 65). 
That location is in turn the result of a long 
chain of errors by transmission originating in 
Agrippa’s misplacement of Trapezus/Trabzon 
on the northern, instead of the southern 
shore of the sea. See Vasiliev 1936,61 and 65- 
66; Podosinov 2002. 

25 At this point, the main source of the 
anonymous Periplus seems to have been 
Arrians, but Eudousia is nowhere in that text. 

26 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 4.9, 
p. 84 (ttapd Se tov xu>pov airrov o0ev q Tfjc; 
Aipvqp £K(3oXq apxExai); English version 
from Kaldellis 1914, 469. For Eudousia as 
Procopius’Eulysia, see Diller 1952, 111. Diller 
rejects the possibility of either Procopius or 
the anonymous Periplus being a source for 
the other, “as their accounts are quite differ¬ 
ent and details have little in common” (Diller 
1952, 112). That Procopius and the anony¬ 
mous Periplus may have relied at this point on 
a common source results from their mention 
of the wind of Tanais (Procopius calls it “the 
Tanaitis”). 

27 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.4, 
p. 88 (Tfjc; evOevSe EKpoqp £p xa £7ti 0axepa 
i'Spuvxo, ette'l oiix£ 6[£(3aiv6v ttoxe xa uSaxa 
xauxa ouxe 5ia|3axd Eivai u7iu)7txeuov, ttpop 
xa euKoXcoxaxa 7T£pkpo(3oi ovxep, xii> pqSe 
a7TO7T£ipaaaa0at auxuiv toottoxe, aXX’ 
apEXdrqxoi xrjc; SiafldaEtop Travxcaraaiv 
elvai); English version from Kaldellis 2014, 
470. 

28 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 4.11, p. 
86 (aXX’ dtpEXdq xe xavuv Kai aTtpaypoauvq 
7ioXXfj xiptoai xqv 6o^av); English version 
from Kaldellis 2014, p. 469. The reference to 
“vain questionings” is in relation to whether 
or not the Goths on the other side of the Sea 
of Azov were Arian, “as the other Gothic 
nations are.” 

29 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 4.13, 
p. 86 (auvoioEiv xu> 'Ptopakov apxq epeXXe, 
HjuyKpouopEvtov £p aXXqXoup ad x<I>v atploi 
7tpoaoiKU>v (3ap(3dparv); English version from 
Kaldellis 2014,469. 

30 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.7-10, 
pp. 88 and 90 (ITpo'iovxoq Se xou xP° vou > 
cpdaiv, dtrep 6 Xoyop uyiqp dm, xtov pbv 
KippEpitov VEavlap xivap sv KuvqyEaiu) 
5taxpi(3qv exeiv, sXatpov Se plav Ttpoq auxdrv 
cpEuyouaav sp xa uSaxa EcmqSqaai xauxa. 
xoup xe vsavlap, e’ixe (piXoxipia elxe (piXovEnda 
xivi exoupevoup, q Kai xi Saipoviov auxoiip 
KaxqvayKaaE, xfj EXacpto ETtiaTtEaOai xauxq, 
pqxavq xe p£01eo0at auxqp ouSEpia, dop 
i;uv auxfj sp xqv dvxutEpap aKxqv lkovxo. 
Kai XO p£V SltOKOpEVOV 6 xt ttox’ qv £u0up 
a<pavia0qvai. (SokeIv yap poi ou5e aXXou xou 
evexa Evxau0a Etpavq, oxt pq xou y£V£G0ai 
KaKtop xoip xqde cpKqpevoip pappapoip) xoup 
Se VEavlap xou psv KuvqyEoiou dTtoxuxelv, 
paxqp Se acpoppqv Kai Xsiap Eup£o0ai. Ep 
q0q yap xa Jiaxpia oxi xaxiaxa EtravqKovxEp 
evSqXa naai KippEploip TtEttoiqxai oxi 5q 
xauxa (3axd atpiai xa uSaxa ei'q.); English 
version from Kaldellis 2014,470. 
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31 Jordanes, Getica XXIV 123, pp. 89-90 
(“venatione tantum nec alio labore expert, 
nisi quod, postquam crevisset in populis, 
fraudibus et rapinis vicinarum gentium 
quiete conturbans. Huius ergo gentis, ut ad- 
solet, venatores, dum in interioris Meotidae 
ripam venationes inquirent, animadvertunt, 
quomodo ex improvise cerva se illis optu- 
lit ingressaque, paludem nunc progrediens 
nunc subsistens index viae se tribuit. Quam 
secuti venatores paludem Meotidam, quem 
impervium ut pelagus aestimant, pedibus 
transierunt. Mox quoque Scythica terra ig- 
notis apparuit, cerva disparuit. Quod, credo, 
spiritus illi, unde progeniem trahunt, ad 
Scytharum invidia id egerunt. Illi vero, qui 
praeter Meotidam alium mundum esse pae- 
nitus ignorabant, admiratione ducti terrae 
Scythicae et, ut sunt sollertes, iter illud nullae 
ante aetati notissimum divinitus sibi osten- 
sum rati, ad suos redunt, rei gestum edocent, 
Scythiam laudant persuasaque gente sua via, 
qua cerva indice dedicerant”); English ver¬ 
sion from Mierow 1915, 86 . 

32 Jordanes, Getica XXIV 126, p. 90. None 
of those names is known from any other 
source, and various manuscripts of the Getica 
give different readings of each one of them. 
Nonetheless, Golden 2001, 282 believes that 
Jordanes found those names in Priscus. 

33 Procopius, Wars VIII 5.10, p. 90 
(BavSiAtov |t£v qdq evBevSe avaaTavTcov 
etu te Aiptiqi; ISpuaapEvtov, ev 'Io 7 tavtq Se 
OuaryoBtov oiKaaapEvtov); English version 
from Kaldellis 2014,470. 

34 Procopius, Wars VIII 5.12, pp. 90-91 
(Kai 7 ioAAa pev roue; Tauxr] qjKqpevouc; Seiva 
eSpaoav, pera Sovtoc; | 3 aaiA£C 0 (; cpKiJaavro Et; 
to erri ©pctKqc; xajpia, Kai rd pfv ^uvepd)(ouv 
'Ptopaloic;, Tap te ouvTa^Eip d)a 7 i£p oi aAAoi 
OTpaTiiItTai Ttpop pamAEtop Kopi( 6 p£voi ava 
ETop Kai 90 iS£paT 0 i £7TiKaAq0£VT£p... xa Se 
xai noAEpov 7 ipop auToup SiEtpspov OlbSEvi 
Aoytp, etop tpxovTO dmovTEp ep iTaAlav, 
@£uS£pl)(ot) qyoupEvou 09101 ); English ver¬ 
sion from Kaldellis 2014, 470. For a detailed 
analysis of this passage, see Brodka 2013, 24- 
25; Laniado 2015, 54-57. 

35 Brodka 2013, 20. That Procopius relied 
on Priscus for the legend of the doe chased 
across the water has already been suggested 
by Moravcsik 1930, 75. For misguided at¬ 
tempts to take the legend at face value, as a 
description of the actual migration of either 
the Cimmerians or the Huns into Europe, see 
IleHeBa-PyceBa 1997; TopTMKa 2002. 

36 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.15, p. 
92 (natddp te Kai yuvaikap pETanEptyapEvot 
EVTauGa ISpuoavTO, oft Sq Kai Ep £p£ 
tpKqvTai); English version from Kaldellis 
2014, 471. The reference to Procopius’ own 
lifetime is justified by his following remark, 
according to which “although they receive 
many gifts from the emperor every year,” the 
Cutrigurs “still continually cross the Danube 
river and overrun the emperors land, being 
both at peace and at war with the Romans” 
(Wars VIII 5.16, p. 92; English version from 
Kaldellis 2014,470-471). 


as a guide of the way; now advancing and again standing still. The 
hunters followed and crossed on foot the Maeotic swamp, which they 
had supposed was impassable as a sea. Presently the unknown land 
of Scythia disclosed itself and the doe disappeared. Now in my opin¬ 
ion, the evil spirits, from whom the Huns are descended, did this from 
envy of the Scythians. And the Huns, who had been totally ignorant 
that there was another world beyond Maeotis, were now filled with 
admiration for the Scythian land. As they were quick of mind, they 
believed that this path, utterly unknown to any age of the past, had 
been divinely revealed to them. They returned to their tribe, told them 
what had happened, praised Scythia and persuaded the people to has¬ 
ten thither along the way they had found by the guidance of the doe” 31 . 

There are many indications that Procopius and Jordanes drew on 
the same source for this story. Besides mentioning the doe leading the 
hunters across the Sea of Azov, they both comment upon the miracu¬ 
lous apparition. In both cases, the hunters do not explore further the 
newly discovered land, but return to announce the discovery to their 
fellow countrymen. There are also subtle differences showing that each 
author put a particular spin on the story. For example, what Jordanes 
takes to be the action of the “evil spirits, from whom the Huns are 
descended,” Procopius interprets as something done in order for evil 
to befall the barbarians living on the opposite side of the Sea of Azov. 
Jordanes gives a list of ethnic names of peoples living on the other side 
of the Maeotis: Alpidzuri, Alcildzuri, Itimari, Tuncarsi, and Boisci 32 . 
None of those names appears in Procopius, who only knows of Goths 
as inhabitants of the lands newly discovered by the Cimmerians. He, 
in turn, places the Cimmerian invasion of the Gothic lands at the time 
“when the Vandals had already left from there and established them¬ 
selves in Libya, when the Visigoths had taken up their abode in Spain.” 
He thus validates the story by finding for it a chronological position 
in history 33 . Indeed, he even claims that because of the Cimmerian 
invasion, the Goths crossed the Danube, “inflicted much harm upon 
the inhabitants in that region, but later, with the emperors permis¬ 
sion, they settled in Thrace. They fought on the side of the Romans, 
receiving pay from the emperor every year just as the other soldiers 
did, and they were called foederati ... but they also waged war against 
the Romans for no good reason, until they went off to Italy under the 
leadership of Theoderic’ 334 . 

Procopius, in other words, put a greater spin on the legend leading 
the Cimmerians across the Maeotid Lake, and he did so because of the 
specific narrative strategies of his excursus on the Black Sea. Jordanes, 
on the other hand, did not have any reasons for further manipulation 
of the story, which was inserted at the exact moment when he intended 
to introduce the Hunnic invasion. That is why the story appears in a 
section clearly inspired by Priscus. It may well be that both Procopius 
and Jordanes found the story in a now lost fragment of Priscus 35 . In 
Procopius’ excursus, this story serves a particular goal, namely to ex¬ 
plain the separation of the Utigurs from the Cutrigurs, and of the 
Trapezitai from the rest of the Goths. The Cutrigurs “summoned their 
children and wives and settled there [within the territories newly con¬ 
quered from the Goths] where they have lived even to my time” 36 . By 
contrast, the Utigurs returned to the lands on the other side of the Sea 
of Azov, and were thus separated from the (lands of the) Romans by 
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“many nations that lie between” 37 . From a strictly Roman perspective, 
Procopius thus opposes those Cimmerians called Cutrigurs, who are 
physically closer to the Romans (both in the Crimea and along the 
Lower Danube), to the other Cimmerians called Utigurs, who have no 
direct contact with the Romans. This opposition sets up the plot for 
the account of the tensions between the Cutrigurs and the Utigurs 
stirred by Emperor Justinian, the result of which was that the former, 
who had previously been paid money by the same emperor, were de¬ 
feated by the latter after being enticed to do so by rich gifts from 
Justinian (Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 18.14-19.22, 238-250). 
Furthermore, the same story of the doe chased across the water of the 
Sea of Azov allows Procopius to distinguish between Goths who have 
inhabited the lands newly invaded by Cimmerians from those 
Trapezitai who chose to “settle on the opposite mainland, mainly along 
the bank of the outlet (where they are actually settled now),” namely in 
Eulysia, the country from which the Cimmerians had initially come 38 . 
They became friends and allies of the Utigurs (who also returned to 
the lands on the other side of the Sea of Azov). On Procopius’ (mental) 
map, Trapezus (a city he never mentioned by name) must have been 
located in Eulysia, namely within that region in which the Goths who 
chose to join the Utigurs were settled 39 . That is why they were eventu¬ 
ally called Trapezitai, in order to be distinguished from the other 
Goths. Those Trapezitai “were not very numerous,” but they “revered 
and observed the rites of the Christians no less than anyone else.” It is 
with the Trapezitai that the Utigurs, who were their neighbors, allied 
themselves before crossing the river Tanais against the Cutrigurs 
(Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 18.22, p. 250) 40 . The principles of 
Procopius’ ethnographic classification are thus based on the con¬ 
straints of his narrative. Sub-species such as Trapezitai or Cutrigurs 
are important for the correct identification of foes and friends of the 
Romans, while species such as Goths and Cimmerians serve a histori¬ 
cal purpose. Before becoming Trapezitai and Cutrigurs, and before 
they entered the recent history of Justinian’s wars, those peoples used 
to be Goths and Cimmerians, respectively 41 . By contrast, mega-catego¬ 
ries such as “Huns” and “Skythians” have a geographic, and not an 
ethnographic definition 42 . “Huns” are mentioned, of course in other 
parts of the world, in the Balkans, in Africa, or in Italy, but they are not 
native to any of those regions. Instead, “all nations of the Huns are set¬ 
tled” in the steppe lands north of the Caucasus Mountains, “extending 
[westwards] as far as the Sea of Azov” (Procopius of Caesarea, Wars I 
10.6, p. 79; English version from Kaldellis 2014, 23). Similarly, 
Skythians are “all the nations who held” the regions beyond (i.e., to the 
west from) the Sea of Azov and the “outlet flowing from it” (Procopius 
of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.5 and 7, p. 88; English version from Kaldellis 
2014, 470). The boundary between the lands of the Skythians and 
those of the Huns is the Maeotis (Sea of Azov) and the river Tanais 
(Don). To many of his contemporaries, however, this was also the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. That is why Procopius dwells on 
this matter at some length at the end of his excursus on the Black Sea 43 . 
Embracing Herodotus’ circumspect attitude, he rejects the notion that 
the Sea of Azov and the Don river could constitute a real geographic 
boundary. He replaces a geographic with an ethnographic classifica¬ 
tion: Skythians live on one side of the Sea of Azov, while Huns are 


37 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.17 
and 22, pp. 92 and 94 (d\\’ eBvpai ttoAXou; 
Sieipyopevoi); English from Kaldellis 2014, 
471. 

38 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.21, p. 
94 (idpuoovxai pev ev xrj avrirtepac; f| 7 i£ipa) 
nap’ auxryv xrjc; eKpoXfji; paAiaxa rpv cucrpv, 
iva Sr] Kai xavuv iSpuvxai); English version 
from Kaldellis 2014,471. 

39 It is possible that Procopius knew about 
the existence of a city to the east from the 
Kerch Strait, but could not find anything 
in the sources he had at his disposal either 
about its name or its precise location. That 
Phanagoria (near Sennoi, on the Taman 
Peninsula) was still occupied in the 6 th cen¬ 
tury results from the archaeological excava¬ 
tions on the site (AxaBMH 1987, 126). For 
neighboring Hermonassa, see HxaM 33 e 2005. 
Procopius may have therefore identified 
Phanagoria or Hermonassa with Trapezus, a 
city he knew from the written sources to have 
been placed somewhere on the northern 
shore of the Black Sea. His own Phanagouris 
is not to the east, but to the west of the 
Maeotis, since it is located near Cherson, and 
“has been subject to the Romans from an¬ 
cient times and even to my day” ( Wars VIII 
5.28: 'Pcopaitov raxf|Koa £K rtaAaiou xe Kai sc; 
ep£ rjv; English version from Kaldellis 2014, 
472). 

40 The Utigurs are said to have allied them¬ 
selves with 2,000 Trapezitai. 

41 “The people who are settled there were 
named in ancient times Cimmerians but are 
now called Utigurs” ( Wars VIII 4.7, p. 84: 
dvt>ptD 7 T 0 L Se ol xauxr] (pKpvxai Kippspioi 
]i£v xo nakaiov cbvopaipvxo, xavuv 5 e 
O uxiyoupoi Kakouvxac; English version from 
Kaldellis 2014, 469). Cimmerians chase the 
doe across the water, but those moving back 
to Eulysia are specifically called Utigurs, 
while those settled “over most of the plains of 
that region beyond the Sea of Azov and the 
Don river” are Cutrigurs ( Wars VIII 5.23, p. 
94; English version from Kaldellis 2014,471). 

42 Contra: PorKflecTBeHCKnii 2008, 36 and 
239, who believes that Procopius’ “Huns” and 
“Skythians” designate the nomad, the warrior 
on horseback, and that Procopius employed 
“Huns” in both a geographic and an ethnic 
sense. 

43 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 6.1-15, 
pp. 98-104. The Tanais as a boundary be¬ 
tween Europe and Asia also appears in the 
anonymous Periplns (Diller 1952, 131) and 
in Jordanes ( Getica V 45, p. 65). This idea 
is based upon the assumption that the river 
Tanais flows into (or from) the Ocean. It is 
precisely that assumption that Procopius at¬ 
tacked when witing that “the river Tanais ris¬ 
es in the so-called Ripaian mountains, which 
are in the land of Europe, as those who have 
written about these matters from ancient 
times agree.” To him, the lands north of the 
Black Sea and to the west from the river Don 
were a part of Asia ( Wars VIII 6.5, p. 100; 
English version from Kaldellis 2014,472). 
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44 For the “Hunnic character” of the 
Sclavenes, see Curta 2008a, 167. 

45 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.29, p. 
96 (pdp|5apoi Si xa EKEivp ^upitavxa exouaiv); 
English version by Kaldeilis 2014,409. For the 
“barbarians” in the northwestern region the 
Black Sea, see Curta 2008b, 149-150. 

46 Procopius of Caesarea, Buildings IV 7.17, 
p. 282: the fort at Ulmetum, not far from the 
Black Sea coast, was deserted because the 
Sclavenes had been making their ambuscades 
there for a great length of time and had been 
tarrying there very long. For the date of the 
Buildings , see Greatrex 1999,113. 

47 Antes by the Danube: Wars V 27.2, p. 252. 
Negotiations with Justinian: Wars VII 14.32, 
p. 272; English version from Kaldeilis 2014, 
409. Turris must have been in the steppe 
lands, not far from the (Lower) Danube, be¬ 
cause under this political arrangement the 
task of the Antes was to “constantly block the 
Huns, when the latter wished to overrun the 
Roman domain” (WarsV II 14.33, p. 274). See 
Motpt 2011. 

“The contradiction was noted without 
any comment by Szmoniewski 2010, 64-65. 
By contrast, to Kazanski 2013, 37 there is no 
contradiction, because, according to him, 
the Antes populated the entire area between 
the Danube and the Don. He also misunder¬ 
stands Wars VIII 4.9 to mean that the Antes 
were located to the west, and not to the north 
from the Utigurs. 

49 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VII14,29, p. 
272; English version from Kaldeilis 2014,409. 
This passage comes at the end of the Slavic 
excursus, in which Procopius notes that the 
Sclavenes and the Antes “live in pitiful hovels 
which they prop up far apart from one an¬ 
other, and, as a rule, every man is constantly 
changing his abode” (Wars VII 14.24, p. 270; 
English version from Kaldeilis 2014, 409). 
“Sporoi” is therefore another name Procopius 
made up to describe those living sporadically, 
each man at a distance from his neighbor and 
constantly on the move. In fact the Greek 
word for “hovels” is applied in the Wars only 
to temporary shelters for soldiers on cam¬ 
paign, or to houses of nomads (Curta 2008a, 
165 with n. 44). 

“Unlike the Utigurs, who won over the 
Cutrigurs, the Antes were defeated by the 
Sclavenes. 


more numerous on the other side. But there is no clear-cut boundary 
between them. Skythians such as the Trapezite Goths may choose to 
live on the opposite side of the Sea of Azov, while the Cutrigurs move 
to the previously Gothic lands beyond that sea. Furthermore, “Hunnic 
nations” hold everything between the city of Bosporus and the city of 
Cherson, in other words, to the west from the Sea of Azov, in what 
should theoretically be Skythia (Procopius of Caesarea Wars VIII 5.27, 
p. 96) 44 . From Cherson all the way to the mouth of the Danube River, 
“barbarians hold that whole region,” but no ethnic adjective modifies 
the noun “barbarians” 45 . It is hard to imagine that Procopius has at this 
point forgotten what he had written in the earlier parts of his Wars, 
namely that the Huns, the Slavs, and the Antes are “settled above the 
Danube River, not far from its banks” (Procopius of Caesarea, Wars V 
27.2, p. 252; English version from Kaldeilis 2014, 312). Nor is it possi¬ 
ble to see him ignoring the information he had provided in his 
Buildings written at the same time, or shortly after Book VIII of the 
Wars. i6 That he chose not to mention the name of the barbarians in the 
lands between Cherson(esus) and the mouths of the Danube, and had 
nothing to say about Sclavenes in his excursus on the Black Sea is a 
direct consequence of the narrative strategies directing that excursus; 
it has nothing to do with the ethnographic “realities” of that region in 
the 6 th century. This may also explain the contradictory information 
regarding the Antes. According to another passage in the Wars, the 
Antes lived not far from the Danube. They have in fact been involved 
in negotiations with Justinian, who offered them to move into “an an¬ 
cient city, Turris by name, situated to the north of the river Ister” 
(Danube) 47 . Nonetheless, in his excursus on the Black Sea, Procopius 
places the “countless tribes of the Antai” above the Utigurs to the north 
(Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 4.9, p. 84; English version by from 
Kaldeilis 2014,469) 48 . That would imply that the Antes were located to 
the east of the Sea of Azov (and the river Don). Why did Procopius 
(mis)place the Antes in Book VIII in the vicinity of the Cimmerians 
who “are now called Utigurs,” while in previous books of the Wars they 
have always been identified as neighbors of the Sclavenes? In my opin¬ 
ion, the answer must have something to do with the made-up name 
Procopius chose for this region—Eulysia, or “easy separation.” This is 
the region inhabited by the Utigurs, who separated themselves “easily” 
(an ironic twist, of course) from their fellow Cimmerians, and allied 
themselves with the Romans against the Cutrigurs. To Eulysia migrat¬ 
ed the Trapezites, who separated themselves from the rest of the Goths 
to join the Utigurs, and their allies, the Romans. Something similar 
may have prompted Procopius to add the Antes to the list of peoples 
settled, in or in some way associated with Eulysia. The Antes have a 
number of things in common with the Utigurs and the Trapezites. Like 
them, the Antes, together with the Sclavenes “had a single name in the 
remote past: they were both Sporoi in ancient times, because, I sup¬ 
pose, living apart one man from another they inhabit their country in 
a sporadic fashion” 49 . In other words, while Cimmerians is the genus 
for the Utigurs, Antes is one of the species for Sporoi. Moreover, like 
the Utigurs, the Antes separated themselves from their fellow Sporoi, 
the Sclavenes: “later on the Antai and Sclavenes became hostile to one 
another and came to blows” (Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VII 14.7, p. 
264; English version from Kaldeilis 2014, 407) 50 . Like the Utigurs, the 
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Antes were offered the alliance of Emperor Justinian, in addition to a 
deserted city by the Danube in which to settle, and great sums of mon¬ 
ey. While the Utigurs allied themselves with the Romans against the 
Cutrigurs, Justinian wanted the Antes to stop the incursions of the 
Huns across the Danube. The Huns in question may well have been 
the Cutrigurs, for Procopius knows that, although based in the lands 
conquered by the Cimmerians from the Goths (next to the Sea of 
Azov), “they still continuously cross the Danube River and overrun 
the emperor’s land” 51 . Since they became allies of the Romans after 
separating themselves from their fellow Sporoi, Procopius placed the 
Antes in (close proximity to) Eulysia, next to the Utigurs who also al¬ 
lied themselves with the Romans and attacked their fellow Cimmerians. 

“Such is the circuit of the Black Sea from Chalkedon to Byzantion” 52 . 
From an ethnographic point of view, the analysis of Procopius’ peri- 
plus leads to a number of important conclusions, at least for its north¬ 
ern segment. First, the constraints of the genre (periplus) may be re¬ 
sponsible for the “linear” arrangement of the ethnic names one after 
the other, the enumeration interrupted sometime by “next” and other 
times by “between” or “behind.” There is only one example of ethnic 
names positioned in relation to each other according to cardinal direc¬ 
tions: the Antes are above the Utigurs, to the north. 53 Second, only in 
the northern segment is a three-tiered classification introduced, as in 
the case of the Huns-Cimmerians-Cutrigurs. That classification allows 
the distinction between foes and friends of the Romans. Those closer 
to the Romans (Cutrigurs) are their enemies, while those farthest from 
them (Utigurs, Trapezites) are their allies. However, Procopius also 
employs the three-tiered classification in order to combat the notion 
that the river Tanais (Don) constitutes the boundary between Europe 
and Asia. Units in the upper two tiers straddle the supposed boundary: 
there are Huns (and Cimmerians) on both sides of the river Tanais; 
Skythians live next to the Cutrigurs, but Trapezite Goths (who are also 
classified as Skythians) have become the neighbors and allies of the 
Utigurs; and finally, there are Antes on both sides of the dividing line. 
Third, ethnographic concerns greatly distort the traditional frame¬ 
work of the periplus, and make room for digressions on such things as 
customs, religion, government, and the like. A great deal of additional 
material in the northern segment refers to the Goths. It consists of eth¬ 
nographic (Christian religion), historical (the Gothic migration across 
the Danube and then to Italy), and political digressions (the Gothic 
embassy to Constantinople). However, the most important digression 
is the story of the doe chased across the water, for it serves Procopius 
to distinguish between different ethnic groups. In spite of the common 
opinion on the matter, Procopius does not describe nomads moving 
around in the steppe lands. The Utigurs are said to have settled in 
Eulysia, while the Goths inhabit the plains on the other side of the 
Sea of Azov. The only peoples who migrate within the region north of 
the Black Sea are the Cutrigurs and the Trapezites. The former are de¬ 
scribed as “summoning their children and wives” to settle in the lands 
conquered from the Goths, and as still living there during Procopius’ 
times 54 . The Goths, on the other hand, settled on the opposite side of 
the Sea of Azov as part of an agreement with the Utigurs. Finally, the 
point of reference for the distribution of ethnic names on the (men¬ 
tal) map is primarily the Maeotis (Sea of Azov) and, to a lesser ex- 


51 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.16, 
p. 92 (5ia(5aivovTec; Ttorapov "Iarpov Kara- 
0£ouolv eoaei xf)v paaiXetoc; xtepav); English 
version from Kaldellis 2014,471. 

“Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.31, 
p. 98 (H pev ouv tou Eui;£ivot> ITovtou tte- 
pioSoi; ek KaAxpSovoc; pexpi Br^avriov 
Taurr| 7ir| sxsi); English version from 
Kaldellis 2014, 472. 

53 It is important to note that only the 
Utigurs have northern neighbors. No people 
appears above the Cutrigurs, to the north. 
The only ethnic names mentioned in rela¬ 
tion to the Cutrigurs are the Skythians and 
the Tauroi, who are said to inhabit that re¬ 
gion of which Taurike is a part (Wars VIII 
5.23, p. 94). Both Tauroi and Taurike appear 
in the anonymous Periplus as well (Diller 
1952, 133). The implication is not only that 
Procopius only thought of peoples to the 
south (or southwest) from the Cutrigurs, but 
also that his perspective is exclusively from 
the Black Sea coast. 

54 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.15, p. 
92; English version from Kaldellis 2014,470. 
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55 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 5.7, p. 
88; English version from Kaldellis 2014,469. 

56 Agathias, Histories V 11.2, p. 176-177 
(xfjc; MaiomSoc; \ipvr|c; xa Tipoc; anT]\i<uxr|v 
avr)pov Kai i|aav xou TavaiSoc; noxapou 
apKxuabxEpoi); English version from Frendo 
1975, 146. There are several other points of 
divergence between Procopius and Agathias. 
Unlike the former, who insisted that the 
Tzanoi lived at a great distance from the coast 
(Wars VIII 1.9), Agathias reproduces the old 
mistake of placing the Tzanoi “to the south 
of the Euxine, near Trebizond” (Histories V 
1.2, p. 164: otKouai Se xa tipoc; voxov avepov 
xou Eui;sivou IIovxou, utto Tpa7t£(ouvxa xr)v 
tioAlv; English version from Frendo 1975, 
135). 

57 Agathias, Histories V 11.3, p. 177 (ouxol 
8k cmavxEc; Koivfj pev ZKi>0ai Kai Ouvvol 
£ ncovopa(ovxo- iSia 8k Kara y£vr) xo p£v xt 
auxarv Koxpryoupoi, xo 8k Ouxiyoupoi, aXXoi 
Se OuAxi(oupoi Kai aXXoi BoupouyouvSoi, 
Kai aXXoi (be; auxolc; naxpiov xe fjv Kai 
£t0iap£vov); English version from Frendo 
1975, 146. See Tapkova-Zaimova 1993, 709; 
Syrbe 2012, 304. 

58 Agathias, Histories V 11.4, p. 177 (yEVEalc; 
Se TtoXXalc; uaxEpov Si£(3r]aav ec; xf) v Eu pu)Tir|v, 
e’lxe ux; aXr|0d)c; sAacpou xivoc; Kaxa xouxo Si] 
xo 0puXoup£vov xa Ttpcoxa pypoapEvpc;, e’ixe 
K ai aXXoia xpr|adp£voi xuxp, Kai xpv EKpoqv 
xfjc; Xipvr|c; xf]v ec; xov Eu^elvov IIovxov 
cpepopEvpv, anopov xecoc; SoKouaav, xoxe Si] 
oxcoouv xpoTicp 8ia7T£paico0£vx£c;, aXcbpEvot 
8k optoc; ava xpv ov0£iav, nXEioxa oaa xo 
lOayEVEc; EXuppoavxo); English version from 
Frendo 1975,146. 

59 For Agathias’ skepticism, see Rampi 1994. 

60 Agathias, Histories V 11.5, p. 177 (auxuca 
youv OuAxiipupoi xe Kai BopouyouvSoi 
pEXpi pev Aeovxoc; xou auxoKpaxopoc;... Kai 
aXKipoi Eivai e8okouv- ppEtc; 8 e oi vuv ouxe 
lapEV auxouc; ouxe, oipai, Eio6p£0a, xu^ov 
pfv 8iacp0ap£vxac;, xu^ov Ss ebe; TToppcoxdxco 
psxavaaxdvxai;); English version from 
Frendo 1975,146. 

61 Agathias, Histories V 11.5, p. 177 (xa 
Xoi7ia xebv Ouvvcov yevp £ocb(pxo Kai fjaav 
Ext ovopaoxoxaxa. koxlovxec; Se tbpcop oi 
Otivvoi ec; xa tipoc; voxov avspov ou noppco 
xpe; o^Opi; xou "Iaxpou noxapou puXi(ovxo); 
Enghsh version from Frendo 1975,146. 

62 For a far-fetched attempt to link the 
Ultizurs to the Ulichi of the Russian Primary 
Chronicle and to place them in the lands 
between the Dniester and the Danube, see 
Pa6MHOBHH 2001-2002, 284-289. 


tent, the river Tanais (Don). In relation to the Sea of Azov, the ethnic 
groups mentioned by Procopius are arranged in almost symmetrical 
fashion. At the western end of the northern segment, from Cherson 
to the mouth of the Danube, there are only un-named barbarians. At 
the opposite, eastern end, “barbarian peoples hold both the coast and 
the interior of this land as far as the Sea of Azov and the Don River” 55 . 
There are Cimmerians on both sides of the Sea of Azov, while Goths 
move from one side to the other. 

Procopius’ critical views on the absence of a clear-cut boundary be¬ 
tween Asia and Europe were not embraced by his followers. Agathias 
of Myrina, writing in the late 570s or early 580s, placed the Huns of an¬ 
cient times in “the region east of Lake Maeotis to the north of the river 
Tanais,” which he apparently thought to be in Asia 56 . Unlike Procopius, 
Agathias uses Skythians and Huns interchangeably: “All these peoples 
were referred to by the general name of Scythians or Huns, whereas 
individual tribes had their own particular names, rooted in ancestral 
tradition, such as Cotrigurs, Utigurs, Ultizurs, Burugundi, and so on 
and so forth” 57 . In other words, the Cutrigurs and the Utigurs are spe¬ 
cies of a genus called either Scythians or Huns, a significant depar¬ 
ture from Procopius’ usage. However, Agathias alludes to the story of 
the doe chased across the water in order to explain the Hunnic (or 
Scythian) migration: 

“Several generations later either following the lead of a hind as 
popular tradition would have it or as a result of some other fortuitous 
occurrence, they crossed over into Europe and were somehow con¬ 
veyed across the point where lake Maeotis flows into the Euxine, which 
had hitherto been considered impossible. However, they crossed it and 
wandered far and wide over foreign territory” 58 . 

Whether he learned about the story from Procopius or from an¬ 
other source, it is interesting to note that while Procopius had doubts 
about its trustworthiness, Agathias simply attributes it to the popular 
tradition 59 . Moreover, this was not simply a Hunnic invasion, but the 
crossing of the boundary between Europe and Asia, something that 
had previously been regarded as impossible - an event of great impor¬ 
tance. Like Procopius, however, Agathias places the story of the Hunnic 
invasion in historical perspective. Two of the names of tribes “rooted 
in ancestral tradition” are singled out for commentary: “the Ultizurs 
and the Burugundi who were well known right up to the time of the 
Emperor Leo and were considered a force to be reckoned with,... we in 
our days and age neither know, nor, I imagine, are likely to, since they 
have either perished or migrated to the ends of the earth” 60 . In short, 
during Agathias’ lifetime, the Ultizurs and the Burugundi were already 
history: why were they then mentioned at all? Agathias sets them up 
against the reality of his own lifetime, when “all the other Hunnic 
tribes were still at the height of their fame though for some reason best 
known to themselves they had chosen to move south at this time and 
had encamped not far from the banks of the Danube” 61 . There is no 
information regarding the location of the Ultizurs and the Burugundi 
of old, and any attempt to place them on the map of the Black Sea 
region is to be regarded with suspicion 62 . However, to Agathias, the 
Huns of his own lifetime, just as famous as those of old, were not in 
Asia, but very close to the imperial frontier on the Lower Danube. This 
passage serves in fact as an introduction to Agathias’ account of the 
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Cutrigur devastating invasion of 558/9, during which, after crossing 
the frozen Danube, as if on a bridge, the Hunnic horsemen under the 
leadership of Zabergan reached the outskirts of Constantinople 63 . An 
eyewitness to the panic Zabergans invasion caused in Constantinople, 
Agathias therefore needed the Ultizurs and the Burugundi as a foil to 
the Cutrigurs of his own lifetime. While the former had vanished from 
recorded history, the latter were making history under his own eyes 64 . 
In order to drive his point closer to home, Agathias had the Huns move 
south, close to the imperial frontiers on the Lower Danube. His is the 
only testimony of Hunnic settlement (albeit in the form of encamp¬ 
ment) in the vicinity of the Danube. Both Procopius and Jordanes lo¬ 
cated the Huns in relation to the Black Sea or the Sea of Azov. 

To some extent, this is also true for other, later sources. To be sure, 
John Malalas’ Huns are a generic category: they apparently existed 
even before the entry of the actual Huns into Europe and history 65 . 
Their many tribes are mentioned several times in the Chronographia, 
and Malalas distinguished between Huns and Bulgars 66 . The Sabir 
Huns twice cross the Caspian Gates to invade the Roman territory 67 . 
Shortly before the second invasion, however, they were on good terms 
with the Romans. Their queen named Boa, who ruled over the Sabir 
Huns after the death of her husband Balch, received many gifts from 
Emperor Justinian, including “a variety of silver vessels and not a lit¬ 
tle money” 68 . But John Malalas also mentions a “king of the Huns of 
the Bosporus” named Grod who came to Constantinople in the same 
year in which Boa received the imperial gifts. He was converted to 
Christianity with Emperor Justinian as sponsor at the baptismal font 69 . 
Although the event is dated to 528, there is no mention of the king or 
his conversion in Procopius’ Wars. Grod returned to “his own coun¬ 
try near Bosporus,” a city where trade was taking place between the 
Romans and the Huns. Grod’s task was “to guard the Roman terri¬ 
tory, including Bosporus” 70 . As the Huns began to destroy the idols 
and melted them down in order to exchange the metal for Roman 
coins, “the priests of the Huns were furious,” killed Grod, and replaced 
him with his brother Mougel. Those who were guarding the city (ei¬ 
ther a Roman garrison or Grod’s Huns in charge with the defense of 
Bosporus) were also massacred. In retaliation, Emperor Justinian sent 
troops under the command of two generals, John, and Baduarios 71 . 
Together they expelled the Huns from Bosporus and re-established 
the Roman control over the city. The episode has been the subject of 
some scholarly interest, but primarily because of Grod’s conversion to 
Christianity or his subsequent assassination and substitution with his 
own brother, allegedly a typical feature of power transfer in nomadic 
societies (MopflaHOB 1994; CrenaHOB 2003, 69-70). No attention has 
been so far paid to the fact that, according to Malalas, Grod resided 
near Bosporus, which implies that his Huns were not far from the city. 
This is otherwise confirmed by Procopius of Caesarea, according to 
whom in 526 Emperor Justinian sent Probus to Bosporus “in order to 
win over with money an army of Huns” 72 . 

Other sources place the Huns in the region north of the Caucasus 
Mountains. An appendix attached in the mid-6 th century to the 
epitomized Syriac translation of the now lost Ecclesiastical History 
of Zachariah of Mytilene, contains a list of 13 ethnic names largely 
based on Priscus, in addition to a few new names, such as Korthrigor 


63 For Agathias’ account of the events of 
558/9, see Bakalov 1974. 

64 The Cutrigurs apparently received “yearly 
tribute-monies,” even though they were still 
a serious problem after 558/9. The Avars 
later demanded from Emperor Justin II that 
they be given the yearly payments previously 
sent to the Cutrigurs and the Utigurs, since 
they had conquered both tribes. See Blockley 
1985,42-45 and 142-143. 

65 Both Lucius Verus (161-169) and Cams 
(282-283) are said to have made war on the 
Huns. See John Malalas, Chronographia XI33 
and XII 34, pp. 214 and 233. 

66 John Malalas, Chronographia XVI 
16, p. 329. To Malalas, the Myrmidons of 
Achilles were the Bulgars of his own lifetime 
(Chronographia V 5, p. 71). Malalas also 
distinguished between Goths, Huns, and 
Scythians ( Chronographia XVI 16, p. 332). 
To him, the Avars were an outlandish tribe of 
the Huns (Chronographia XVIII 125, p. 420). 
At this point, Malalas may have had in mind 
Priscus, who also listed the Avars along with 
other “Huns.” 

67 First under Emperor Anastasius 
(Chronographia XVI 17, p. 332), and then 
under Justinian (Chronographia XVIII 70, p. 
394). Much like Procopius, Malalas describes 
them as “a very warlike race” (Chronographia 
XVI 17, p. 332: eGvoc; noXequctoTaxov). 

68 John Malalas, Chronographia XVIII 

13, pp. 360-361: dicupopcov ev ctpyupto Kcrt 
Xpqpimov ouk oXlycov; English version from 
Jeffreys / Jeffreys / Scott 1986, 249. Boa re¬ 
minds one of Akkagas, the queen that sev¬ 
eral decades later, Anagai, “chief of the tribe 
of the Utigurs,” appointed to rule over the 
“Scythians” (Menander the Guardsman, frg. 
19.1, in Blockley 1985,172-173). 

“John Malalas, Chronographia XVIII 14, 
p. 360: Boottopou pqi; rav Otivvtov ovopcm 
rpd)S. The episode is discussed in Moravcsik 
1967,19. 

70 John Malalas, Chronographia XVIII 

14, p. 361: cpuXdxTEiv fd 'PtopdiKd Kai rryv 
Boottopov; English version from Jeffreys / 
Jeffreys / Scott 1986,250. 

71 Baduarios was the magister militum of 
the troops stationed in Scythia and Moesia 
(Chronographia XVIII 21), which suggests 
that the Roman army moved on land along 
the northern shore of the Black Sea, from 
Dobrudja to eastern Crimea. The ex-consul 
John was appointed comes of the Pontic 
Straits, and in that capacity sent a naval expe¬ 
dition to Bosporus. 

72 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars 1 12.6 
(arpaxEupa Ouvvtov ypqpaaiv avattEiaac;); 
English version from Kaldellis 2014,27. 
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73 For Priscus as a source of Pseudo- 
Zachariah Rhetor, see Czegledy 1971,141. 

74 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 18.2: 
many tens of thousands of prisoners took ad¬ 
vantage of the Cutrigur defeat to escape and 
to return to the Empire, presumably to the 
neighboring cities in Crimea or in the Taman 
Peninsula. 


(Cutrigurs). No mention is made of where any of those peoples lived, 
but they are all said to be tent-dwellers who eat “the meat of cattle, fish, 
and wild animals” (Greatrex 2011, 449-451) 73 . However, the author of 
the appendix, most likely a monk from Amida, knew that the Huns 
lived beyond the Caspian Gate, i.e., on the other, northern side of the 
Caucasus Mountains. The information is based apparently on what 
the author has learned from certain “truthful men - John of Resh’aina, 
who was in the monastery of Bet Ishaquni, on the outskirts of Amida, 
and Thomas the Tanner” (Greatrex 2011, 452). Both men were among 
those taken captive by the Persians, when Amida fell to Kavad I in 503. 
Later, the Persians sold the prisoners to the Huns, and the two men, 
together with many others came to live for 34 years in the lands of the 
Huns. The existence of Byzantine and Syrian captives among the Huns 
prompted a bishop from Albania named Qardust and seven priests to 
embark on a mission to the Huns. Their goal was to care for the spir¬ 
itual needs of the captives, but in the process ended up converting a 
great number of Huns as well. 

Where was the land of the Huns? The account is vague to the 
extreme, but Pseudo-Zachariah mentions the visit of a man named 
Probus, who had been sent by an emperor, most likely Justinian, to 
recruit mercenaries for the war against the Persians. Upon learning 
about the Albanian mission among the Huns, the emperor ordered 
that food and wine, garments and liturgical vessels be dispatched from 
the nearest cities (Greatrex 2011, 453). None of those cities is men¬ 
tioned by name, but since they were under Roman rule, they must have 
been located on the Black Sea coast, somewhere north of the Caucasus 
Mountains. Phanagoria and Bosporus immediately come to mind, 
but this must have been the same region as that which, according to 
Procopius, was inhabited by numerous Hunnic tribes - Eulysia. This 
could further imply that Qardust s mission targeted those Cimmerians 
who “are now called Utigurs.” The presence of large numbers of Roman 
prisoners among the Cutrigurs is confirmed by Procopius’ account 
of the aftermath of the Utigur-Cutrigur war 74 . Moreover, Probus, the 
man mentioned by Pseudo-Zachariah Rhetor is also known from 
Procopius as having been sent in 526 to Bosporus to recruit Huns from 
the area for the Byzantine army. Most authors have interpreted the 
two mentions of Probus as two separate visits by one and the same 
man sent to two separate communities of Huns - one in Bosporus, the 
other in the Kuban (Czegledy 1971, 146-147; Greatrex 1998,143-144). 
However, nothing in Pseudo-Zachariah’s account prevents the Huns 
among whom Qardust was doing missionary work from being of the 
same group as those recruited by Probus as mercenaries for Justinian’s 
armies. In other words, it is likely that Qardust’s mission targeted the 
city’s hinterland or the lands on the opposite side of the Kerch Strait in 
the Taman Peninsula and the Kuban lowlands. 

The juxtaposition of Procopius and Pseudo-Zachariah’s testimo¬ 
nies raises a very important question of the research on the lands north 
of the Black Sea in Late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages. Both 
Procopius and Pseudo-Zachariah wrote about Huns, albeit in differ¬ 
ent languages. However, can two relatively contemporary sources in 
different languages be similarly juxtaposed if providing different eth¬ 
nic names? For example, why did Procopius and Agathias not employ 
the ethnic name “Bulgar,” which is known to Jordanes? Similarly, why 
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aren’t there any Cutrigurs or Utigurs in Jordanes’ Getical Scholars have 
commonly dodged those questions and instead assumed that the same 
ethnic realities were hidden behind each author’s idiosyncratic choice 
of ethnic names. In other words, Procopius and Agathias’ Huns were 
in fact Jordanes’ Bulgars (Tapkova-Zaimova 1993, 704; diiMurpoB 
1996. For a thorough critique of the assumptions on which the theory 
is based, see Ziemann 2007, 50-55). Moreover, ever since the early 19 th 
century, the Cutrigurs and the Utigurs have constantly been regard¬ 
ed as Bulgars (Zeuss 1837, 713-714; PoMamoB 1992-1994, 209-218). 
However, there are many more problems than nationalism with the 
idea of equating ethnic names mentioned in one source with those 
from another. While the Cutrigurs and the Utigurs are only mentioned 
in 6 th -century sources, the Bulgars appear in both earlier and later 
sources. Jordanes places the Bulgars “above the Sea of Pontus,” but he 
also regarded the Black Sea region as the place of origin for all Huns, 
including the Sabiri. “Above the Pontus” may be sufficiently vague to 
include Procopius’ Cutrigurs, but there is no room for the Utigurs. 
Instead of pigeonholing ethnic names from one author onto the (men¬ 
tal) map of another, it may be wiser to regard separately the ethnic 
names each one of them employed. This is particularly important for 
the interpretation of the archaeological evidence: are the assemblages 
dated to the 6 th century and discovered in the lands north of the Black 
Sea the remains of the Bulgars or of the Cutrigurs? What is, in fact, 
the basis for any linkage between the historical and the archaeological 
evidence? 

The ethnicity of campsites and burials: 

A CRITICAL APPROACH TO THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORD 

It has long been suggested that the end of occupation on a number of 
sites in the hinterland of Bosporus (Tiritaka, Il’ichinska) was due to the 
revolt against the Grod, the Hunnic king of the Bosporus (Ca3aHOB / 
MBameHKo 1989,100; for more recent excavations in Tiritaka showing 
a continued occupation throughout the second half of the 6 th century, 
see 3nHbKO 2008). But more recent excavations at the eastern end of 
the Kerch Peninsula, have shown that during the third quarter of the 6 th 
century, many previously abandoned sites were reoccupied and even 
enlarged (Sazanov 2005, 411. For the Taman Peninsula, see napoMOB 
/ raBpHTyxnH 2003, 227-230). The idea of a connection between the 
episode of king Grod and the abandonment of settlements in the 
Kerch Peninsula has now been discredited. Is there any evidence of the 
presence of Huns inside Bosporus? The 1891 excavations of a burial 
chamber on the Hospital Street have produced the remains of one or 
even, possibly, two sets of lamellar armor (Arendt 1932; KybapeB et 
al. 2003). The associated finds - a helmet of the Niederstotzingen type 
and pressed belt mounts with interlaced ornament - suggest a date 
within the second half of the 6 th or the early 7 th century. Even though 
the armor has been regarded as of Central Asian origin, it has good 
parallels elsewhere in the early Byzantine Empire, in Avar-age assem¬ 
blages of the Carpathian Basin, and in contemporary assemblages in 
the East European steppe lands. However, nothing indicates that this 
high-status burial chamber could be dated to the first half of the sixth 
century - King Grod’s time. Even if admitting for a moment that the 
burial chamber was the resting place of a warrior of nomadic origin 
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Figl. Distribution of 6 ,h -century coins 
(isolated and hoard) finds in the 
northern Black Sea region. Numbers 
refer to Appendix 1 



75 This focus is undoubtedly to be explained 
in terms of the need to re-date the (re-)oc- 
cupation of sites. See Ca3aHOB / MoKpoycoB 
1996. 

76 Given the abundance of ceramic material, 
one wonders if occupation on those sites tru¬ 
ly was impermanent (i.e., whether they were 
truly campsites). On the other hand, with no 
materials properly published, it is impossible 
to verify the dating of the pottery. 


(a “Hun”), this was definitely not a contemporary of King Grod (For 
the Kerch’ lamellar plate as of Central Asian origin, see KybapcB / 
>KypaB7ieB 2012, 14; Kubarev 2004; for early Byzantine and Avar-age 
lamellar armor, see Bugarski 2005). However, the Grod episode coin¬ 
cides in time with the re-occupation of many settlement sites in the 
eastern part of the Kerch Peninsula, which have been abandoned in 
the mid-3 rd century. 

If there were Huns in the hinterland of Bosporus during the first 
half of the 6 th century, ready to be recruited in Justinian’s armies, could 
they have lived in any of those settlements? This is of course theoreti¬ 
cally possible, but no indication exists in the materials published so far 
of the presence of the military, much less of a distinct ethnic group, 
separate from the rest of the population. To be sure, the publications 
have focused primarily on the pottery - African Red Slip Wares and 
amphorae 75 . The presence of such pottery does certainly not exclude 
the possible presence of the Huns. A relatively large number of sites 
have been identified by means of field surveys along the Northern 
Donets and its main tributaries (especially the Kalitva), and around 
the Taganrog Bay at the northeastern end of the Sea of Azov, far from 
any city known to have been under Roman control in the 6 th century. 
All have been interpreted as campsites, even those located directly on 
the seashore. However, and despite the fact that none has so far been 
systematically excavated, the field surveys have produced abundant 
ceramic material, including amphora shards, some of which may be 
dated to the 6 th century (nneTHeBa 1964, 3, 7) 76 . Contemporary set¬ 
tlement sites are also known from the Lower Dnieper region. Salvage 
excavations carried out in the early 1950s in Ihren’ (now on the north¬ 
eastern side of the city of Dnipropetrovsk) produced, among other 
things, a fibula with bent stem and two strap ends with open-work 
decoration, the dating of which suggests that the earliest occupation 
on the site maybe of a mid- to late 6 th -century date (Bepesoneub 1963, 
195-197; npnxoflHiOK 1998, 157, figs. 71/2, fig. 72/3, 4; for the dating 
of the Ihren fibula, see Curta / Gandila 2013,123-124). A similar date 
may be advanced for some of the stray finds from the Kyzlevo island 
(next to Vasylivka-na-Dnipri, now under the water of the Dniprovs’ke 
reservoir), especially for another fibula with bent stem and a copper- 
alloy strap end with engraved decoration (EoflrmcKnn 1960, 276-277, 
fig. 4/2,8; for similar strap ends from the Martynivka hoard, which also 
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included a silver bowl with stamps of Emperor Justin II, see Pekars’ka / 
Kidd 1994, pis. 5/2, 31/1, 32/1-4, 6). Two other fibulae with bent stem 
and two cast fibulae with bent stem from Volos’ke (near the conflu¬ 
ence of the Lower Dnieper with the Mokra Sura River) and Zvonets’ke 
(across the confluence of the Lower Dnieper with the Voronyi River) 
may also be dated to the late 6 th century 77 . In both the Kerch Peninsula 
and the Lower Dnieper region, there is no evidence of settlement sites 
in the first half of the 6 th century. Nor are there any settlements known 
from the westernmost segment of the Black Sea lowlands, between the 
Danube and the Dnieper rivers. However, many 6 th -century coins are 
known from that area. At least some of them may have been associated 
with settlements or campsites that have yet to be identified archaeo- 
logically (Curta 2008b, 174). 

Out of 42 coin finds known so far from the northern lowlands 
of the Black Sea, between the Lower Danube to the west, and the 
Caucasus mountains to the east, only 7 have been found to the east 
from the river Dnieper (Appendix 1). When plotting finds on the 
map, the cluster in the Budzhak steppe just north of the Lower Danube 
becomes readily apparent (fig. 1). The contrast with the region of the 
Sea of Azov is also evident. Out of seven finds from that area, four are 
hoards of gold coins, three of them within a relatively small area of the 
Luhans’k-Donets’k region. None of them was properly published, but 
judging from the details known so far, all three assemblages are of the 
same age. Moreover, the fact that all coins from the Biloiarivka hoard 
are 20-carat, light-weight solidi struck for Emperor Justinian, all of the 
same date, strongly suggests that this collection did not exchange too 
many hands before reaching the Azov Lowlands. This may represent 
payments or bribes sent from Constantinople for some chieftain in the 
region. Whether or not that chieftain was Utigur is impossible to estab¬ 
lish, but it is likely that the three hoards signal a local center of power. 
To the same direction points the late 5 th or early 6 ,h -century Sassanian 
silver bottle with four female dancers in which the gold coins from 
the Lymarivka hoard have been found (for the bottle, see TpeBep / 
JlyKoroiH 1987, 112,121, 122, pis. 42-46; the Persian origin of the bot¬ 
tle is betrayed by 2 inscriptions). A Sassanian ewer decorated with a se- 
murv was found, together with two silver cups and remains of a wood¬ 
en saddle, in a mound burial accidentally found in 1855 in Pavlivka, 
in the same region of Luhans’k. Unlike the Lymarivka bottle, the ewer 
from Pavlivka may be of a late 6 ,h -century date (TpeBep / JlyKoroiH 
1987, 113, 122, pis. 54-56) 78 . In some cases, at least, the gold coins in 
the east may have been obtained from Chersonesus or Bosporus. A 
Bosporan origin has otherwise been surmised for an early 6 ,h -century 
bow fibula of the Kerch’ type that was found during a field survey in 
Ihren (Kop3yxnHa 1996, 420-421, 698, pi. 108/2; raBpnTyxnH 1997, 
29). The evidence is not sufficient to draw any firm conclusions, but it 
maybe that Bosporus was the main interface between the Empire and 
the world of the steppe, operating as a distribution center both in the 
direction of the Azov Lowlands and towards the Lower Dnieper. Gold 
coins occasionally appear in the western region, and a small hoard of 
copper is known from that region as well. However, there is a clear 
contrast between the few hoards in the east, each with a relatively large 
number of gold coins, and the numerous finds of individual copper 
coins in the west. In my opinion, this contrast bespeaks different rela- 


77 Volos’ke: Eepe30Beitb 1963, 197; 

IlpMXOflHiOK 1998, 156; 142 fig. 74/4, 9. 
Zvonets’ke: EognHCKMM 1960, 274 and 275, 
273 fig. 1/7; npwxoflHioK 1998, 157, fig. 
74/10. For dating of the fibula with bent stem, 
see Curta / Gandila 2013, 120-123, 127-129. 
For the cast fibulae with bent stem, see Curta 
/ Gandila 2011. 

78 In the absence of detailed information 
about the saddle and the cups, it is impossible 
to estimate the date of the Pavlivka grave. It 
is theoretically not impossible for Sassanian 
metalwork to enter much later assemblages. 
For example, in the grave from mound 2 in 
Podgornenskii (near Volgodonsk, on the 
Lower Don) a b^-century Sassanian handled 
dish decorated with animal scenes was asso¬ 
ciated with 9 gold coins, the latest of which 
have been struck for Emperor Leontius 
between 695 and 698. See Naumenko / 
Bezuglov 1996,247-248, pis. 3,4. 
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79 That a copper coin was found on the set¬ 
tlement site in Volos’ke strongly suggests that 
other stray finds from the Budzhak may also 
signal settlement sites. 

80 The follis struck for Emperor Maurice 
in Chersonesus and found in Chernomorka 
near Ochakiv is of the same type as that found 
in Volos’ke on the Lower Dnieper. The silver 
belt buckle with eagle-headed plate now in 
the Archaeological Museum in Warsaw is 
said to be from Ochakiv (Miskiewicz 1998, 
141, # 126). This is a typically Crimean arti¬ 
fact of Zaseckaia’s group I A dated to the sec¬ 
ond third of the 6* 11 century (Zaseckaia 2004, 
82,86,94). No such artifacts are known from 
any assemblage in Eastern Europe outside 
Crimea. It is therefore possible that the buckle 
in Warsaw was purchased at some point from 
an antique dealer in Ochakiv, but not actually 
found there. 

81 Werners attribution has caused much 
debate, which has continued until quite re¬ 
cent times. See EauMHT 1996; JlbBOBa 2000; 
KoMap 2006a; Gavritukhin 2006. 


tions with the authority issuing the coins, namely the Roman emperor. 
While the large collections of coins in the east may be interpreted as 
reflecting diplomatic relations with Constantinople, the copper coins 
in the west seem to point to much more modest relations with the 
forts in Dobrudja, perhaps mediated by market exchanges 79 . There is 
nothing in the west that could be compared to the wealth accumulated 
in hoards, such as found in the eastern area, no Sassanian metalwork, 
and, apart from a few coins struck in Chersonesus, no evidence of con¬ 
tacts with Crimea or Bosporus 80 . 

Given the scarcity of information provided by settlement archae¬ 
ology, coin and stray finds, it is not at all surprising that archaeolo¬ 
gists interested in the 6 th century history of the Black Sea area, par¬ 
ticularly of the steppe lands, have recently turned to cemeteries and 
isolated graves. To date, over 40, 6 th and early 7 th -century burial sites 
are known from the lowlands in the northern region of the Black Sea 
- all inhumations. The region has not produced so far any late 5 th - 
century materials. Finds of the subsequent period (6 th -7 th centuries) 
fall into one of Anatolii K. Ambroz’s groups IV, V and VI. Group IV, 
which the Soviet archaeologist interpreted as representing the “lower 
class” or the commoners of the steppe society, consists of burials with 
no weapons, but with buckles, mounts, and strap ends with open¬ 
work ornament. By contrast, group V includes extraordinarily rich 
burials, such as Kelegeia (Prykhodniuk / Khardaev 2001). Finally, 
Ambroz included in his group VI burial assemblages such as found in 
Syvashs’ke and Kovalivka, in which a human (often a male) was buried 
together with a horse or parts of a horse skeletons (skull and legs). To 
Ambroz, those were the warriors of the steppe society (AM6po3 1981). 
Although based on a rather simplistic model of Marxist inspiration, 
Ambroz’s approach deliberately left aside the question of ethnicity 
in favor of a social interpretation of the finds. In that respect, he had 
no followers. In all subsequent studies, the emphasis was not on so¬ 
cial hierarchy, but on ethnic attribution. The Bulgarian archaeologist 
Rasho Rashev defined the so-called “Syvashivka group” on the basis of 
three elements, which he viewed as typical for most, if not all burials 
in the steppe lands: interment in prehistoric barrows; a north-east to 
south-west grave orientation; and the burial of entire horse skeletons 
(as opposed to horse body parts). On that basis, Rashev then attrib¬ 
uted the Syvashivka group to the Bulgars (a group which, according 
to him, included Cutrigurs and Utigurs), but thought that the corre¬ 
sponding settlements remained to be discovered (ParneB 1998; ParneB 
2001, 41-43). Others have rightly pointed out the discrepancies be¬ 
tween the Syvashivka group and Ambroz’s group V, which has also 
been meanwhile attributed to the Bulgars, primarily because of the 
Malo Pereshchepyne assemblage, which Joachim Werner famously in¬ 
terpreted as the grave of Kubrat, the ruler of “Great Bulgaria” (Werner 
1984) 81 . According to the Ukrainian archaeologist Oleg Prykhodniuk, 
the Syvashivka-type burials must be dated to the middle and second 
half of the 7 th century, and as such attributed to a group of Turkic¬ 
speaking population moving into the East European steppe lands un¬ 
der Khazar rule (ITpiixo/niioK 2001, 39-40; for Bulgarian responses, 
see CTaHnnoB 2003 and ParneB 2007). Oleksyi Komar, Prykhodniuk’s 
younger colleague from Kiev, agrees: neither the Syvashivka, nor the 
Malo Pereshchepyno grave (if indeed it was a grave) can be attributed 
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to the Bulgars, but are in fact to be associated with the Khazar con¬ 
quest of the East European steppe lands (KoMap 2006a; KoMap 2008a, 
197-212). Ignoring Ambroz’s sociological interpretation of the finds, 
Komar nonetheless embraced his methodology, especially his idea of 
chronological correspondences between assemblages found at consid¬ 
erable distance from each other 82 . He criticized Rashev not only for 
placing the label “Bulgar” on all assemblages in Eastern Europe, but 
also for not being aware of their different dates. According to Komar, 
the Syvashivka group is to be dated to the last two thirds of the 7 th cen¬ 
tury, and represents not the Bulgars, but an Oghur group that entered 
the East European steppe lands, most likely a Turkic-speaking popula¬ 
tion - the ancestors of the Khazars. Komar separated from Rashev’s 
Syvashivka group a number of assemblages (such as Velyka Ternivka 
and Velykyi Tokmak), which he (re-)dated between the second half of 
the 6 th and the first third of the 7 th century. He also added a few other 
assemblages that Rashev had neglected, and then labeled them all the 
“Sukhanova group.” The main characteristics of this group, particu¬ 
larly the presence of belt buckles of the Sucidava type betray a seri¬ 
ous Byzantine influence, which, according to Komar, must have been 
political as well. The Sukhanova group represents the Utigurs allied 
with Byzantium and dominating the northern region of the Black Sea 
after their victory over the Cutrigurs. By contrast, a small number of 
burials (the Likhachevka group), for which Komar advanced a dating 
between the late 5 th and first half of the 6 th century, represents the leg¬ 
acy ofthe Cutrigurs (KoMap 2008b, 110-111, 112; KoMap 2008a, 201). 
According to Komar, the Cutrigurs lived in the northern part of the 
steppe, and therefore spent a lot of time on seasonal migrations. Their 
actual presence in the region north of the Black Sea did not last more 
than 80 years, which explains why they left very few material remains: 
the Likhachevka group includes only 5 graves (KoMap 2004, 170). By 
contrast, the relatively more numerous burials of the Sukhanova group 
are located in a paleo-semidesert, but only in the vicinity of rivers - an 
indication that the Utigurs occupied the humid river valleys and did 
not have to move too much or too often (Komar 2007-2008, 130). 

Unlike Rashev, Komar does not link specific archaeological fea¬ 
tures or artifacts to ethnic groups known from the written sources. His 
is not a culture-historical, but a text-driven archaeology 83 . And that is 
precisely where his problems begin. As Igor Gavritukhin has noted, 
for his ethno-chronological interpretation of the Sukhanova group 
Komar places a special emphasis on the Sucidava belt buckles, both as 
chronological indices for the group as a whole, and as evidence of dip¬ 
lomatic relations between the Utigurs and the Empire (Tail pirryx iih 
2009, 157). However, the belt buckles of the Sucidava class have a wide 
distribution across Europe, from France to the Crimea, with a notable 
cluster of finds in the central and eastern Balkans, where such buckles 
appear on military hilltop sites of the Justinianic age (Vinski 1967, 38; 
Uenze 1992, 185-186; Varsik 1992, 78, 80; Schulze-Dorrlamm 2002, 
149). They may have come into fashion shortly before the middle of 
the 6 th century, but cannot, in any case, be dated after 600 (Werner 
1989-1990, 274; Fiedler 1992, 73; Garam 2001, 97). The Utigurs are 
first mentioned by Procopius (who wrote in the mid-550s) in relation 
to events that took place in the 540s, which dovetails nicely with the 
chronology of the Sucidava class of belt buckles (for the Utigur confed- 


82 Like Ambroz, Komar believes that coins 
are not good for dating burial assemblages 
as they often circulate for a long while be¬ 
fore being deposited in graves (KoMap 2011). 
This idea has led to a considerable lag in the 
dating of many early medieval assemblages 
in Eastern Europe, particularly in Crimea, 
despite clear evidence of chronological cor¬ 
respondences with assemblages elsewhere 
in Europe that are dated considerably earlier. 
For Ambroz’s methodological principles, see 
TaBpnTyxMH 2000, 31. 

83 For the paradigm of culture history in ar¬ 
chaeology, see Trigger 1989,163-174. For the 
text-driven archaeology, see Young 1992. 
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84 The 576/7 embassy of Valentinus to the 
Turks (Menander the Guardsman, frg. 19.1, 
in Blockley 1985, 172-173). Anagai, the chief 
of the Utigurs, is last mentioned as camped 
near Bosporus in 577, “with another force of 
Turks,” when a large army of Turks attacked 
and took the city (Menander the Guardsman, 
frg. 19.1-2, in Blockley 1985,178-179). 

85 In 567, Bayan, the qagan of the Avars, 
ordered 10,000 “of the so-called Kutrigur 
Huns” to cross the river Sava and to devas¬ 
tate the lands towards Dalmatia (Menander 
the Guardsman, frg. 12.5, in Blockley 1985, 
136-137). Those were certainly not Cutrigurs 
from the the steppe lands north of the Black 
Sea, but “Hunnic” allies or populations sub¬ 
ject to the Avars inside the Carpathian Basin 
(Pohl 2002,60). 

86 For the last mentions of Cutrigurs and 
Utigurs, see Pohl 2002, 228 and 273. There is 
no mention of either Cutrigurs or Utigurs in 
Theophylact Simocatta, who otherwise knew 
of Huns (a name often treated as an alterna¬ 
tive to Avars and Turks), Sabirs, Hunuguri, 
and Bulgars. See Theophylact Simocatta, 
Histories I 3.2 and 8.5, VII 4.1-3 and 8.3, pp. 
44,54,251, and 258. Perhaps aware of the dis¬ 
sonance, Komar insists that all subsequent 
references to Bulgars under Avar rule in fact 
refer to the Cutrigurs (KoMap 2004, 172). 
This stretching of the evidence to fit his pre¬ 
conceived interpretation shows that Komars 
approach is, after all, not very different from 
Rashev’s. 

87 Procopius of Caesarea, Wars VIII 18.24 
(kci'i aurtov oi ttoA.£|iiol Ttaldac; re Kcd yuvaiKac; 
&vSpcuTo5iaavT£(; ejt’ oikou cui£Koplo0qoav); 
English version from Kaldellis 2014,503. 

88 Komar notes many interpretive contra¬ 
dictions and “paradoxes” in the study of the 
early medieval nomads of Eastern Europe, 
just not his own. He now blames the lack of 
sufficient archaeological evidence, the mul¬ 
tiple problems with the traditional methods 
based on seriation, and the “weak use” of ar¬ 
chaeometry (KoMap 2018). 

89 That assemblage is coin-dated to the reign 
of Constans II (CeMeHOB 1991, 128). The 
presence of earlier artifacts in the Kelegeia 
assemblage is confirmed by means of a pec¬ 
toral cross of the Maltese type (Prykhodniuk 
/ Khardaev 2001, 599 fig. 7), all analo¬ 
gies of which are dated to the 6 th century 
(Yeroulanou 2010,355). 


eracy coalescing in the 540s, at the same time as that of the Cutrigurs, 
see Sarantis 2013, 770). However, their last mention by Menander the 
Guardsman (who wrote under Emperor Maurice) is in relation to 
events that took place in 576 84 . Since some of the assemblages Komar 
included in the Sukhanova group are clearly of an early 7 th century, one 
would have to explain not only the resulting chronological discrepan¬ 
cy, but also how was it possible for the Cutrigurs (of whom there is no 
mention after 568 85 ) to leave no traces of their existence after being de¬ 
feated by the Avars, while the Utigur burials continued well after their 
conquest by the Turks 86 . Moreover, as Komar is forced to acknowledge, 
most assemblages of the Sukhanova group appear in the lands to the 
west from the Sea of Azov, which, according to Procopius, separat¬ 
ed the Utigurs from the Cutrigurs. If those assemblages are Utigur, 
then one would have to admit that following their victory over the 
Cutrigurs, the Utigurs have occupied their lands. However, Procopius 
is quite explicit on this matter: “Then their enemy [the Utigurs] en¬ 
slaved their women and children and so departed for home [emphasis 
added]” 87 . There was no Utigur conquest of the Cutrigur lands to the 
west from the Sea of Azov. Text-driven as it is, Komar’s approach to 
the archaeological evidence is fraught with multiple problems, many, 
if not all of which derive from his reading of the sources, which is both 
incomplete and uncritical 88 . 

However, instead of using the archaeological record to illustrate 
what one (thinks that one) knows from the written sources, it is worth 
trying to approach it on its own terms. At a closer look, the distinc¬ 
tions Komar drew between the Sukhanova and Syvashivka groups 
appear as insignificant, or an outright fabrication. Through the cor¬ 
respondence analysis of 27 burial assemblages in terms of the cultural 
features (e.g., grave orientation, the deposition of horse skulls and legs, 
grave pit with tunnel-life shaft, or the existence of wooden planks un¬ 
derneath the skeleton) or grave goods that both Rashev and Komar re¬ 
garded as typical, I have already demonstrated the absence of any per¬ 
ceptible distinctions between assemblages attributed to one (Velykyi 
Tokmak) or the other group (Rysove). Instead of a parabola-shaped 
cluster of points, which is expected when a specific feature or artifact 
has a unimodal distribution with respect to another, the scattergram in 
fact showed a “cloud” of assemblages not far from the intersection of 
axes (Curta 2008b, 154, 158, 159, 156 figs. 3,4). However, assemblages 
that are undoubtedly of a later date and have not been included either 
in the Sukhanova or in the Syvashivka group produced artifacts that 
are also typical for both of them, for example Kelegeia 89 . It is therefore 
wrong to date assemblages attributed to the Syvashivka group (such 
as Rysove) to the last two thirds of the 7 th century, when, in fact, they 
are no different from those of the Sukhanova group (such as Velykyi 
Tokmak) that have been dated to the late 6 th and early 7 th century (for 
arguments in favor of dating Rysove to the late 6 th or early 7 th century, 
see Curta 2008b, 159). There is, in fact, only one single group, whether 
one chooses to call it Syvashivka or some other name. 

Breaking the archaeological evidence into parts in order to make 
it fit the historical record therefore obscures evident continuities. That 
despite political and military events mentioned in the written sources, 
there seems to be no apparent rupture in burial practices in the steppe 
lands north of the Black Sea is an important observation worth further 
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consideration. However, such an observation immediately begs the 
question of when such practices began, given that no solid evidence 
exists of any late 5 th -century materials. No settlements are known, ei¬ 
ther on the northern periphery of the Black Sea lowlands, or in the 
Kerch Peninsula, that could be dated, with any degree of certainty to 
the first half of the 6 th century. Similarly, the earliest burial assemblages 
in the Black Sea lowlands cannot be dated before ca. 550 (Appendix 2). 
Two coins struck for Emperor Justinian and dated 539/40 and 542/3, 
respectively, have been found with inhumations in Coliba§i on the left 
bank of the Prut river, not far from its confluence with the Danube. 
However, nothing else is known about those burials, and especially 
about the associated artifacts (for the coins, see Hyne/ibMan 1976, 87; 
Butnariu 1983-1985, 224). The belt buckle from grave 4 in barrow 7 
in Nova Odessa is a specimen of Schulze-Dorrlamm’s class A9, which 
is dated between the late 5 th and the mid-6 th century. However, the as¬ 
semblage may be of a slightly later date after the middle of the century, 
because such buckles appear in Crimea in contexts dated after 550 
(Schulze-Dorrlamm 2002,18-20; KoMap 2008b, 100-101) 90 . As already 
noted, the buckles of the Sucidava class, such as found in Sukhanova, 
Velykyi Tokmak, and Velyka Ternivka may be dated, at the earliest, to 
the second third of the 6 th century. However, a very good analogy for 
the specimen from Velykyi Tokmak was found in grave XI in Szoreg 
(Hungary) together with a S-shaped fibula of the Varpalota 19 class, 
which is dated to the late third of the 6 th century (Cmhphob 1960, 177, 
175, fig. 128/1; Cseh et al. 2005, 123, 276, pi. 46; for the dating of the 
Varpalota 19 class of S-shaped fibulae, see Brather-Walter 2010, 100, 
73, fig. 6). 

One of the few analogies known so far for the gold finger-ring 
from Sukhanova, with its granulated ornament and three cabochons, 
was found in 1868 in a burial assemblage in Morskoi Chulek, near 
Taganrog, on the northern shore of the Sea of Azov. The assemblage 
included a gold chain with a medallion, two gold earrings with cloi¬ 
sonne decoration, two gold bracelets (one of which has a Latin in¬ 
scription), 7 gold phalerae (pieces of horse harness) with cloisonne 
decoration, 2 gold medallions, 7 gold rivets, and several fragments of 
almandines and lazurite cabochons (3aceqKan et al. 2007, 10,161-167, 
fig. 12/5, 6, figs. 20, 28, pis. II-VIII; for the finger-rings similar to that 
from Sukhanovo, see 3acepKan et al. 2007,170 pi. Ill/1-3). The authors 
of the publication of this exceptional find believed it to be a post-Hun- 
nic assemblage and therefore dated it to the late 5 th or early 6 th centu¬ 
ry 91 . However, the close parallel to the Sukhanova assemblage strongly 
suggests a later date within the second half of the 6 th century. Oleksyi 
Komar has argued for a late 6 th -century date on the basis of analogies 
for the two gold earring-pendants of the Mezoszilas type from the oth¬ 
er grave (3acepKan et al. 2007, 9-10, 59-160, pi. I; for the late 6 th -centu- 
ry date, see KoMap 2006a, 97; for the pendants of the Mezoszilas type, 
see Balogh 2012, 284, with a similarly late date) 92 . The same type of 
earring-pendants is documented in another exceptionally rich burial 
assemblage from Dzhiginka, not far from the southeastern shore of the 
Sea of Azov, on the eastern side of the Taman Peninsula (KoHflaKOB 
1896, 193-195, 200-202, figs. 104, 105, 106, 115 [for the pendant]; 
3acei(Kan 2010, 123-132) 93 . The pendants were found together with a 
double gold chain, the clasp of which is made of a mounted, rare soli- 


90 It is not possible to narrow down the date 
of the other assemblage from Nova Odessa— 
grave 3 in barrow 1 - although a 6 th century 
date is possible for at least one of the two as¬ 
sociated buckles (KoMap 2008b, 94, 95, fig. 
6/3,4). 

91 Kazanski 2010, 236 further attributed 
the graves to the Hunuguri mentioned by 
Jordanes. 

92 Grave 1 includes a pair of unique, gold 
bracelets with square cabochons and another 
gold chain. The best analogy for the five pen¬ 
tagonal gold mounts with cloisonne deco¬ 
ration from grave 2 (3aceitKaa et al. 2007, 

174, pi. VII/1-5) is a similar mount from the 
early Byzantine fort in Bregovina (Serbia), 
which has been dated to the late 6 th century. 
See Jeremic / Milinkovic 1995, 221-222, fig. 
26/e. Finally, the best analogies for the gold 
rivets found in grave 2 (3aceqKan et al. 2007, 

175, pi. VIII/3-9) are known from grave 1 in 
Vynohradne (KoMap 2008a, 196, fig.), an as¬ 
semblage that may be dated to the early 7 th 
century. The re-assessment of the pendants 
of the Mezoszilas type also calls for the re¬ 
dating of another burial assemblage wrongly 
attributed to the post-Hunnic period, namely 
a female grave from Novopokrovka in east- 
central Crimea. In addition to two kolts, the 
grave contained one of the earliest knives 
with volute ends known in Eastern Europe, 
with good analogies in Early Avar assem¬ 
blages of the first three decades of the 7 tk 
century (Gavrilov 2000; Balogh 2012, 278; 
Kopo/ibKOBa 1996, 35). 

93 Such pendants were apparently worn as 
kolts (temporal pendants). Two other large 
kolts similar to those from Dzhiginka are 
known from grave 2 in Ufa (Bashkortostan), 
which is dated to the last third of the 6 th cen¬ 
tury (Balogh 2012, 281 fig. 9/3,4). 
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Fig. 2. Distribution of 6 th -century burial 
assemblages in the northern Black Sea 
region. Numbers refer to Appendix 2 


94 The ceremonial character of this issue 
was most likely the reason for which the coin 
was selected for the manufacture of the chain 
clasp (KponoTKMH 1962, 21; Gandila 2013, 
383). 

95 Madara (Bulgaria), grave 5 of barrow 
3: Vaklinova 1981, 36-37; Fiedler 1992, 
319-320, fig. 113. Ufa, burial chamber 8: 
AxMepoB 1951,126-131, fig. 37/1-2. Szegvar- 
Oromdulo (Hungary), grave 1: Lorinczy 
1984-1985, 127-129, fig. 3/6-9. Morskoi 
Chulek: 3acepKaa et al. 2007, 76 fig. 28/1,2. 

96 Nor can the belt buckles of the Sucidava 
class be regarded as a “military style” of 
Balkan inspiration, as Igor Gavritukhin has 
it (raBpnTyxMH 2009). In burial assemblages 
of the Balkan provinces, such buckles never 
appear together with weapons. Moreover, 
they appear with both skeletons of both men 
and women (e.g., Miletic 1956,17-18; Vinski 
1989,26). 



dus - joint reign issue of Justin I and Justinian I struck at some point 
between April and August 527 94 . Attached to the necklace were three 
oval medallions with large, almandine cabochons and granulated or¬ 
namentation on the margins. That the Dzhiginka grave is later than 
the mounted solidus of the chain clasp results from the fact that closest 
analogies for the attached medallions have been found in late 6 th and 
early 7 th century assemblages in Hungary, Bulgaria, and Bashkortostan, 
as well as in grave 2 in Morskoi Chulek 95 . 

The Dzhiginka and Morskoi Chulek graves stand out among 
all contemporary assemblages in the steppe lands by means of their 
wealth and exquisite ornamentation of the associated dress accesso¬ 
ries. They are in that respect directly comparable to the hoards of early 
Byzantine solidi from Lymarivka, Luhans’k and Biloiarivka. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, some, at least, of the grave goods in Dzhiginka and Morskoi 
Chulek may well be of Byzantine manufacture and could thus have 
been procured directly from Constantinople, possibly by means of im¬ 
perial gifts. If one has to look for archaeological evidence of imperial 
bribes such as mentioned in the written sources, then one needs to 
take into consideration the ceremonial coin mounted into the chain 
clasp from Dzhiginka, or the Latin inscription on the bracelet from 
Morskoi Chulek. Belt buckles of the Sucidava class are hardly com¬ 
parable 96 . That, like hoards of gold coins, exceptionally rich burials 
clearly dated to the 6 th century appear to the east from the Sea of Azov, 
while all other contemporary assemblages are to the west from that 
sea cannot be an accident of research (fig. 2). When mapping those 
assemblages that can be dated to the late 6 th , but also to the early 7 th 
century, a clear cluster of finds is visible in the steppe lands in north¬ 
ern Crimea, to the west from the Sea of Azov, and around the Dnieper 
estuary (Appendix 3, table 1, fig. 3). 

Some of those assemblages show clear links to those firmly dated to 
the 6 th century. Mostly 6 th century analogies are known for the earrings 
with polyhaedral pendant from a flat grave from Novohryhorivka, in 
the Azov Uplands (IIIbcuob 2010; for the chronology of the earrings 
with polyhaedral pendant, see XahpeflMHOBa 2002, 61-62, 98, fig. 4/8, 
9). No analogies are known for the associated pair of bow fibulae, but 
the circle-and-dot ornament employed for their decoration is most 
typical for Werners class II C, the earliest specimens of which can¬ 
not be dated too long before 550 (IHBeqoB 2010, 98, fig. 1/1,2; KypTa 
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2011; Curta 2012,268, 270). A gold medallion with a central cabochon 
and granulated ornament was found in Natashyne (western Crimea) 
(ParneB 2001, 23, 135, fig. 29/7). It is clearly an imitation of medallions 
such as those from Dzhiginka. However, a similar imitation is known 
from the Kelegeia assemblage, in which it was associated with several 
pendants made out of gold coins, the latest of which have been struck 
between 641 and 646 (Prykhodniuk / Khardaev 2001, 596 fig. 5/4) 97 . 
Shoe belt buckles similar to that from Natashyne are known from grave 
2 of barrow 2 in Lebedi, on the eastern shore of the Sea of Azov, north 
of the river Kuban, and from grave 2 of barrow 3 in Syvashivka, on the 
opposite side of the sea, north of the Syvash Lagoon (CKapboiicHKO / 
JlncJiaHOB 2012, 25, 38, fig. 4/4; KoMap et al. 2006, 268, fig. 12/21, 22, 
fig. 13/20, 21). But the latter grave was that of a young man buried 
together with a single-edge sword, the scabbard of which was attached 
to a strap by means of P-shaped mounts, which are typical for the late 
6 th and early 7 th century (KoMap et al. 2006, 280, fig. 18; Garam 1992, 
157). Another sword with P-shaped scabbard mounts is known from 
grave 1 in Vynohradne, near Velykyi Tokmak (OpuoB / Pacca,viaKHH 
1996, 109, fig. 5/1, 3, 5, 6, 9, 110, fig. 6). That grave also produced a 
shoe belt buckle that is very similar to that from a grave discovered 
in Dmytrivka on the northern shore of the Dniprovs’ka Gulf, at the 
mouth of the Southern Bug River (OpnoB / PaccaMaKMH 1996, 106, 
fig. 3/1, 2; KoMap 2006b, 378, fig. 3/1) 98 . Two strap ends with open¬ 
work ornament found in Dmytrivka have good analogies in grave 7 of 
barrow 7 in Khrystoforivka, which may be dated to the late 6 th or early 
7 th century (KoMap 2006b, 378, fig. 3/8, 9; Prykhodniuk / Fomenko 
2003, 109, fig. 1/13, 14; for the date of the assemblage in grave 7 from 
Khrystoforivka, see Curta 2008b, 159). 

A similar ambiguity results from the analysis of a male burial found 
inside a prehistoric barrow in Chornomors’ke, south of the Dnieper 
estuary. Two T-shaped belt mounts (Somogyi’s class A7) like those 
from that burial (but also from Vynohradne, Vasylivka, Bogachivka, 
and Syvashivka) have been found on skeleton 7 in the burial cham¬ 
ber 180 in Kerch’ together with two bow fibulae of the Udine-Planis 
class and a belt buckle with eagle-headed plate, all dated to the mid¬ 
dle or the second half of the 6 th century (KoMap / OpnoB 2006, 394, 
fig. 4/4; 3acepKan 1997, 475, pi. XIX/14-15) 99 . However, the simple 
strap end from Chornomors’ke has good analogies in the Khats’ky 


Fig. 3. Distribution of late 6 th and early 
7 ,h -century burial assemblages in the 
northern Black Sea region. Numbers 
refer to Appendix 3 


97 Another gold medallion from Kelegeia 
is square and very similar to the cabochons 
decorating the ends of the two gold bracelets 
from the first grave in Morskoi Chulek. 

98 In addition, the belt straps from 
Dmytrivka (KoMap 2006b, 378, fig. 3/4- 
7) are very similar to those from grave 1 in 
Vynohradne (OpnoB / PaccaMaKMH 1996, 
106, fig. 3/22,23). 

99 Analogies for four other belt mounts 
with open-work decoration (KoMap / OpnoB 
2006, 394, fig. 4/2) are known from a burial 
chamber in Constanfa, on the western shore 
of the Black Sea (Bucovala / Pa§ca 1992, 249, 
pi. 11/M.21). The shield-shaped belt mount 
with open-work decoration (KoMap / OpnoB 
2006, 394, fig. 4/9) had good parallels in the 
late e^-century Balkans, both in burial as¬ 
semblages, and in isolated finds from mili¬ 
tary hilltop sites (BamiMHOBa 1989,136 fig. 2; 
Mikulcic 2002, 126, fig. 15/4; XapanaMfineBa 
1993, 39 pi. III/I4; CTaHMUOB 1995, 169, fig. 
1/9). 
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Table 1. The chronology of the burial assemblages in the Black Sea steppe lands 

500 550 600 650 

Novohryhorivka. 

Nova Odessa 7/4. 

Velyka Ternivka _ 

Sukhanova _ 

Velykyi Tokmak _ 

Syvashs’ke . 

Dzhiginka .. 

Morskoi Chulek 1 _ 

Morskoi Chulek 2 . 

Natashyne _ 

Adzhigiol _ 

Akkerman _ 

Ayvazovs’ke _ 

Bilozirka _ 

Bogachivka _ 

Dmytrivka _ 

Dymovka _ 

Izobil’ne _ 

Khrystoforivka 7/7 _ 

Khrystoforivka 7/12 _ 


_500_550_600_ 650 

Kovalivka _ 

Krylivka _ 

Livencovka _ 

Mamay _ 

Rysove2/10 _ 

Rysove 13/12 _ 

Syvashivka _ 

Syvash’ske _ 

Vasylivka _ 

Vynohradne 1 _ 

Radyvonivka . 

Vynohradne 2 . 

Chornomors’ke . 

Lebedi2/2 . 

Sheliuhy . 

Kostohryzove . 

Krasiukovskaia _ 

Lebedi5 _ 

Mogukorovka _ 

Novopokrovka _ 

Portove _ 


hoard, which also included a shoe belt buckle similar to that in grave 2 
from Lebedi, as well as two rivets with indented margins like those in 
Chornomors’ke and grave 3 of barrow 24 in Velyka Ternivka (KoMap 
/ OpnoB 1996, 394, fig. 4/5, 7, 12; KopsyxnHa 1996, 612, pi. 22/12, 13; 
KoMap et al. 2006, 343, 344, fig. 44/5-9). Khats’ky, however, is a 7 th cen¬ 
tury assemblage, as clearly indicated by the presence of eight pseudo¬ 
buckles (IaBpHTyxnH / OOtiomckhh 1996, 93; IaBpMTyxnH 2001, 37- 
40). Lack of direct analogies for the belt mounts (or strap ends) from 
Radyvonivka and grave 1 in mound 3 from Velyka Ternivka, both in 
the western Azov Lowlands, makes it impossible to decide for a late 
6 th or an early 7 th century date (KoMap et al. 2006, 335, 337-349, figs. 
40/4, 46/2, 3) 100 . 


100 Without illustrations of the artifacts as¬ 
sociated with the male skeleton in grave 9 of 
mound 11 in Aksai, on the eastern outskirts 
of Rostov-on-Don, it is impossible to verify 
the date advanced for that assemblage - 6 th - 
7 th century (IIoTanoB 2005,317). 
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A somewhat firmer dating may be advanced for grave 7 in mound 
1 from Kostohryzove, across the Dnieper estuary from Kherson. To 
be sure, one of the shield-shaped belt or strap mounts from that as¬ 
semblage has a good analogy in grave 13 in Agafonovo, in which it 
was associated with coins struck for the Sassanian king Peroz (457- 
484), but also with a medallion similar to those from Dzhiginka, and 
with pseudo-buckles (KoMap et al. 2006, 329, pi. 37/6; IbjiflMHa et al. 
1980, 13, 148 pi. 7/6) 101 . Even more convincingly, the belt buckle with 
heart-shaped plate from Kostohryzove has a good analogy in Kelegeia, 
an assemblage dated with a pendant made out of a solidus struck for 
Emperor Constans II between 641 and 646 (KoMap et al. 2006, 329, 
pi. 37/1; Prykhodniuk / Khardaev 2001, 592, fig. 3/1) 102 . However, the 
belt buckle with bird-shaped, cast attachments from Kostohryzove is 
almost identical with that from Krasiukovskaia, in the valley of the 
Lower Don (KoMap et al. 2006, 329, pi. 37/2; Be3yrnoB 1985, 249, 
fig. 1/2). Four belt mounts similar to those from that assemblage are 
known from the Kurilovka hoard, in which they were associated with 
two bow fibulae of Werner’s class II D, two of Werners class II C, one 
of class ID, and two of a Dnieprovian type - all dated to the first half of 
the 7 th century (Ee3yrnoB 1985,249, fig. 1/10; PoflnmcoBa 2010, 83, fig. 
6/2-5) 103 . To the same hoard belong two strap ends similar to that from 
Sheliuhy, on the northern shore of the Sea of Azov (KoMap 2008b, 
96 fig. 7/7; PoflHHKOBa 2010, 83, fig. 6/16-17) 104 . Bone buckles such 
as found in Mamay, Ayvazovs’ke, mound 5 in Lebedi, and grave 6 of 
mound 2 from Mogukorovka are known from Early Avar assemblages 
in Hungary, which could not be dated later than ca. 630 (ParneB 2001, 
17, fig. 11/16, 134, fig. 28; CKapboBeHKO / JIn(j)aHOB 2012, figs. 7/14, 
12/5; Marosi / Fettich 1936, 31, fig. 9/9; Lorinczy 1992, 85, fig. 3/8; see 
also Curta 2008b, 157 with n. 31). The silver shoe buckles from the 
male burial in Portove, in northwestern Crimea, are similar to those 
from grave 12 in mound 7 from Khrystoforivka dated to the late 6 th or 
early 7 th century (ParneB 2001, 24, 137 fig. 31/19, 20; Prykhodniuk / 
Fomenko 2003, 111, fig. 2/2). But the closest analogies for the shield- 
and T-shaped belt mounts with cloisonne and granulated ornamenta¬ 
tion are the artifacts decorated in the same style that have been found 
in very rich assemblages of the Middle Avar age (Bocsa, Kunbabony). 
Portove may therefore be dated to the middle third or the second half 
of the 7 th century. 105 

One of the most interesting assemblages of the entire, northern 
region of the Black Sea is that recently discovered at Livencovka, a 
residential quarter on the western side of Rostov-on-Don, just north 
of the Don Delta. Although found on the site of a barrow cemetery, 
this was not in fact a burial, properly speaking. Instead, underneath 
and within a cover of stones scattered on a relatively large area (ca. 360 
square meters), there was a vast array of ceramic and metal artifacts 
(Be3yrnoB / Mjiijiokob 2007, 26-36) 106 . The former included amphora 
and (African) Red Slip Ware fragments, which suggest a 6 th -century 
date. The group of metal artifacts included parts of several belt sets, 
but also weapons (a lance head, arrow heads, the chape and scabbard 
mount of a sword) and indistinct fragments of bronze and silver wire 
and sheet. However, the most surprising finds are 14 pieces of lamellar 
armor, the best analogies for which are the remains of two armor sets 
from the burial chamber excavated in 1891 in Kerch’. That assemblage 


101 Two belt mounts such as another one 
from Kostorhryzove (which may have be¬ 
longed to a shoe strap) are associated with a 
7 th -century belt buckle of the Bologna class in 
burial chamber 381 in Skalistoe (KoMap et al. 
2006,329 pi. 37/8; BehMapH / AA6a6uH 1993, 
87 fig. 60/19, 88, fig. 61/7). 

102 This is the same type of belt buckle as that 
from Akkerman, for which see Bfl3bMrriHa et 
al. 1960,96, fig. 74/6. 

103 For the dating of the bow fibulae of 
Werners classes I D, II C, and IID, see Curta 
2012. Belt mounts of Somogyi’s class A2, 
such as that from Krasiukovskaia (Ee3yraoB 
1985, 249, fig. 1/14) are also known from 
Berezhnovka (ParneB 2001, 120, fig. 14/17- 
20) and Syvashivka (KoMap et al. 2006, 268, 
figs. 12/2-4,13/4). 

104 The hourglass-shaped belt mount from 
Sheliuhy (KoMap 2008b, 96 fig. 7/5) has a 
good analogy among the mounts associated 
with a buckle with attachments in a find from 
Pleven (Bulgaria; BaiuiMHOBa 1989, 136, fig. 
2). The fragmentary belt mount with attach¬ 
ments from Sheliuhy (KoMap 2008b, 96, fig. 
7/2), on the other hand, may well be of the 
same type as those from Kostohryzove and 
Krasiukovskaia. 

105 Oleksyi Komar is therefore right 
when including Portove in the so-called 
Pereshchepyne culture (KoMap 2006a, 34, fig. 
7,125). 

1M Underneath the cover of stones there 
were two pits of relatively small size. Besides 
sheep or goat bones found in one of them, 
there were also bones scattered from at least 3 
horses, two of them of a relatively young age. 
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107 The assemblage in Kerch also contained 
a belt mount and a strap end made of gold 
foil, the pressed ornament of which was re¬ 
markably similar to that of the bronze mounts 
found in Livencovka (Ee3yraoB / MnbioKOB 
2007,46, fig. 7/1-17; Ky6apeB et al. 2003,217, 
fig. 7/1, 2). A piece of lamellar armor was as¬ 
sociated with 6 drachms struck for Kavad I 
(in 519, 524, 527) and for Khusro I (in 538, 
541, 545), respectively, in a refuse pit from 
Karmaly, on the Lower Kama River. Together 
with the coins and the piece of lamellar ar¬ 
mor there was also a strap end very similar 
to those from Livencovka, Chornomors’ke, 
and Kostohryzove. See MaTBeeBa / Mopo30B 
1991,172-173,183, fig. 5/3. 

108 The assemblage has been recently re¬ 
dated to the early 7 th century (XpncMMOB 
2009), but the latest artifacts in the collection 
(e.g., some stirrups and the sword scabbard 
mounts) cannot, in my opinion, be dated ear¬ 
lier than the middle third or the second half 
of the 7 th century. 


has been dated to the late 6 th or early 7 th century, and the same date 
may also be advanced for Livencovka (KybapeB et al. 2003, 219) 107 . 
Indeed, the P-shaped sword scabbard mount from Livencovka has two 
good analogies in grave 1 in Vynohradne, as well as in Early Avar as¬ 
semblages dated no later than ca. 630 (Be3yrnoB / MnbioKOB 2007, 47 
fig. 8/10; OpjiOB / PaccaMaKMH 1996, 109 fig. 5/1, 3). To the best of my 
knowledge, the lance head from Livencovka has no parallel in Eastern 
Europe, but the form of its blade as well as the shape of the head’s lower 
part remind one of the lance head from the late 6 th or early 7 th century 
assemblage in grave 128 in Armievo (near Penza, in the Middle Volga 
region; Ee3yrnoB / MnbioKOB 2007, 48 fig. 9/1; LkwieccKMX 1979, 49, 
fig. 31/9). 

Because of the absence of any human remains, Livencovka can¬ 
not in fact be treated as a burial. It has instead been interpreted as a 
memorial monument, for which, however, there are no precedents 
in the whole of Eastern Europe. The closest parallel is the find from 
Voznesenka (now in Zaporizhzhia), a similarly puzzling collec¬ 
tion of artifacts without any human remains. Unlike Livencovka, in 
Voznesenka the artifacts were not scattered, but placed in a pile in 
an oval pit next to a circle of stones, itself placed inside a rectangular 
area enclosed by an earthen rampart (rpnHneHKO 1950; Balint 1989, 
92, 94). Anatolii Ambroz first advanced the idea that the Voznesenka 
assemblage, which he dated to the 8 lh century, was a memorial monu¬ 
ment, of the same kind as those built in Central Asia for the qagans 
of the Turks (Aivi6po3 1982). Echoing Ambroz, Oleksyi Komar now 
believes that Livencovka represents the earliest Turkic tradition in 
Eastern Europe (KoMap 2006a, 203) 108 . To be sure, the unusual char¬ 
acter of the assemblage, as well as of some of its constituent parts 
(e.g., the lance head) bespeak the novelty of this type of monument 
in the steppe lands north of the Black Sea. Whether Turkic or not, 
Livencovka represents a form of commemoration that has no appar¬ 
ent precedent in the region. 

A certain commemorative quality may however be attributed to 
most, if not all 6 th and early 7 th century burials in the steppe lands 
north of the Black Sea. The pits of four out of nine graves dated 
to the 6 th century, and 23 out of 35 graves of a late 6 th or early 7 th 
century date have been dug into prehistoric, primarily Bronze-Age 
mounds. Although several mound burials are known for the previ¬ 
ous, “Hunnic” period (late 4 th -first half of the 5 th century), none is 
described as being in a Bronze- or Iron-Age mound. The 6 th to 7 th 
century burials may not be the only medieval instance of prehistoric 
barrow use, for the practice is also well documented for the 10 th to 13 th 
centuries. Given the chasm between the latest “Hunnic” assemblages 
and those dated to the 6 th century, on one hand, and the relative indif¬ 
ference in the early 5 th century towards prehistoric mounds, it appears 
that the medieval practice of burying the dead into ancient barrows 
began in the 6 th century. On the other hand, it is worth noting that 
not all prehistoric mounds were reused for the early medieval buri¬ 
als. Although there are many thousands of prehistoric barrows in the 
steppe lands north of the Black Sea, only some were selected for re¬ 
use. Within one and the same group of barrows (e.g., at Bogachivka or 
Khrystoforivka) only a few, often no more than a couple received new 
burials. With one exception (mound 7 in Khrystoforivka) no prehis- 
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toric mound has more than one early medieval burial, often placed 
in the center of the barrow. This strongly suggests a careful choice of 
site for the early medieval burials. Why then were burials placed in 
ancient barrows? Judging from the existing evidence, the people in 
the Black Sea steppe lands regarded prehistoric mounds as “old,” and 
therefore chose to bury some of their dead in barrows. Such prac¬ 
tices may have been connected with claims to the ancestors suppos¬ 
edly buried underneath the mounds (Brather 2009, 263). At the same 
time, the idea of placing the dead in prehistoric mounds may have 
something to do with the desire to make their tombs visible in the 
landscape, and thus to communicate the status of an individual or of 
a family (Pedersen 2006, 351). In the steppe lands north of the Black 
Sea, burial within a prehistoric mound was probably meant to conjure 
the (imagined) past in order to re-invent traditions. That the earliest 
cases are from the northwestern area of the Black Sea Lowlands, while 
in the late 6 th and early 7 th century burials in prehistoric barrows ap¬ 
pear also in the northwestern region of the Sea of Azov and in Crimea 
may not be an accident. During the second half of the 6 th and the 
early decades of the 7 th century, the Black Sea Lowlands between the 
Dniester and the Molochna rivers were troubled borderlands, and the 
written sources clearly point to the dissolution of earlier tribal con¬ 
federacies, such as the Cutrigurs and the Utigurs, as a result of attacks 
from Avars and Turks. The fall of Bosporus in 577 must have placed a 
direct threat not only on Roman Crimea, but also on the steppe lands 
on the western side of the Sea of Azov. Meanwhile a power center 
may have been established in the region to the northeast from that 
sea, as indicated by finds of hoards with Roman gold coins. Shortly 
after the fall of Bosporus, new forms of commemoration (presumably 
of important warriors or chieftains) appear in that region, as illus¬ 
trated by the Livencovka assemblage, for which there is no parallel 
in the lands on the western side of the Sea of Azov. With one excep¬ 
tion (Aksai), there are no burials in prehistoric mounds to the east 
from that sea. The strong imbalance of the distribution of late 6 th and 
early 7 th century burials in prehistoric mounds in the lands to the west 
and to the east from the Sea of Azov cannot be interpreted in ethnic 
terms, as Cutrigurs and Utigurs, respectively. Instead, it is possible 
that burial in ancient barrows was a response to the claims laid on 
the Black Sea steppe lands, particularly those in northern Crimea and 
those between the Dnieper and the Danube, in close proximity to the 
Empire. I have in fact noted earlier that the cluster of burial mounds 
in the Crimean lowland and the steppe between the river Bug and 
the western shore of the Sea of Azov suggests that such monuments 
were markers of territory and influence (Curta 2008b, 176). Here I 
would like to point to the possibility that those who buried their dead 
in prehistoric mounds may have done so in order to strengthen the 
ideologically based claims to territory by means of affective and pos¬ 
sibly religious ties to the tombs of the ancestors - both those who had 
indeed been buried in the prehistoric mounds in the 6 th and early 7 th 
centuries, and those imagined as laying under those barrows since 
times immemorial. In other words, there are good reasons to believe 
that burial into prehistoric mounds was a response to political insta¬ 
bility. The barrows may have provided stable loci to preserve a sense 
of community in a shifting landscape. 
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Conclusion 


109 Since they treat archaeological cultures 
as sharply defined entities, with clear bound¬ 
aries, the authors of those studies persist in 
regarding the “nomadic” elements as “im¬ 
ports” from the culture of the nomads in the 
steppe lands. They are completely oblivious 
to the possibility that such common elements 
may be interpreted as one and the same ar¬ 
chaeological culture. 


Who were those who buried their dead in ancient barrows of the Black 
Sea Lowlands? Both Rashev and Komars interpretations must be re¬ 
jected, for neither Bulgars, nor Utigurs are mentioned in the sources 
as living in that region during the second half of the 6 th and the early 
decades of the 7 th century. Conversely, only a few, if any assemblages 
may be dated to the second third of the 6 th century, at the time when, ac¬ 
cording to the written sources, both Cutrigurs and Utigurs were politi¬ 
cally active. Moreover, the groups mentioned by Procopius and Agathias 
are clearly of a relatively large size. A little more than 40 burial assem¬ 
blages for the entire northern region of the Black Sea could hardly ac¬ 
count for the entire population of Cutrigurs, Utigurs, and other Huns 
that lived in that region during the 6 th and early 7 th centuries. I have 
elsewhere argued that the settlements of those who buried their dead 
in the Black Sea lowlands were those discovered on sites at the inter¬ 
face between the steppe and the steppe-forest belts. While most other 
members of those communities were buried in neighboring cremation 
or inhumation cemeteries, a few selected individuals were given a spe¬ 
cial treatment, with isolated inhumations in prehistoric barrows in the 
steppe, sometimes accompanied by horses and exquisite grave goods 
(Curta 2008b, 176). In fact, given the emphasis now placed upon to the 
presence of “nomadic” elements on settlement sites attributed to the 
Pen’kivka culture, the case has been made even stronger (npuxo/uiioK 
1990; Bojioflapeqb-ypdaHOBHH 2009; Kazanski2012 109 ). If so, how is this 
interpretation to be squared with the results of the analysis of the written 
sources? For all his elaborate, three-tiered classification of the peoples 
living on the northern coast of the Black Sea, Procopius’ ethnographic 
account has no “in-depth layering” for this particular segment of his 
periplus. Unlike the eastern coast of the Black Sea and the Caucasus re¬ 
gion, there are no peoples “beyond” particular geographic features (such 
as mountains) or other peoples. That Antes appear above the Utigurs to 
the north is the result of Procopius’ narrative strategy, and not an actual 
description of the ethnographic situation, since he actually places the 
Antes consistently in the vicinity of the Danube. According to Jordanes, 
they were between the Danaster and Danaper rivers, “in the curve of 
the Sea of Pontus.” Much like in Procopius, there is no ethnographic 
layering from the coast of the sea to the north. While the Altziagiri are 
near Chersonesus, nothing indicates that their neighbors to the north 
are the Bulgars, who are otherwise placed “above the Sea of Pontus.” Nor 
is it possible to determine what was the relation on Jordanes’ (mental) 
map between the Altziagiri, the Bulgars and the Acatziri. In short, the 
perspective of the 6 th -century sources being always from the south (i.e., 
from the Black Sea), the ethnographic concerns are limited to the coast¬ 
al areas. It is from the cities on the coast - Chersonesus, Bosporus, or 
Phanagoria - that information could be obtained about what was hap¬ 
pening in the lands farther to the north. The circumstances of such in¬ 
formation gathering are not difficult to imagine: Probus and his mission 
to Bosporus to recruit Huns for Justinian’s armies is just one possibility. 
Qardust’s mission may be another. But not all information gathered lo¬ 
cally may have gone into the official reports, to which the 6 th -century au¬ 
thors, who never set foot on the northern coast of the Black Sea, had ac¬ 
cess. Even if we assume that locals in Bosporus, for example, knew that 
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some “Huns” lived in the hinterland of the city, while others were much 
farther to the north, nothing indicates that the 6 th -century authors, or 
their informants, believed that in the vicinity of the steppe lived peoples 
who were different from the Huns. Exactly how far from the coast were 
the settlements of the Cutrigurs is never mentioned, and no people ap¬ 
pears on Procopius’ (mental) map as living “above” them, to the north. 
Since the ethnic terminology employed by 6 th -century authors depends 
upon a number of factors ranging from reliance on Priscus to the need 
to distinguish between friends and enemies of the Romans, the resulting 
map of the northern region of the Black Sea is skewed toward literary 
and political concerns, and not a direct reflection of the ethnographic 
situation. The idea of a single (archaeological) culture in the steppe and 
forest-steppe lands north of the Black Sea is therefore not contradicted 
by the multiple ethnic names mentioned for this region in the 6 th -centu- 
ry sources. For if we are to put any trust in those sources, then we should 
take seriously the opinion of an Utigur chieftain. Despite continuous 
military conflict between the Cutrigurs and the Utigurs, which may 
have sharpened the ethnic distinctions between the two groups, when 
prompted by Emperor Justinian to attack Zabergan and his Cutrigurs, 
the Utigur chieftain Sandilkh refused. His reason was that the Utigurs 
and the Cutrigurs spoke after all the same language, had the same dwell¬ 
ings, dressed in the same way, and lived similar lives (Menander the 
Guardsman, frg. 12.6, in Blockley 1985, 138-139). 
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Appendix 

1. Sixth-century coins in the northern region of the Black Sea 

1. Aleshkins’kyi khutor (Ukraine); AV Justinian, CON, 541-542; Stoliarik 

1992.138. 

2. Biloiarivka (Ukraine): hoard of 50 gold coins struck for Justinian I, all light¬ 
weight solidi of 20 siliquae, CON, 542-562; KponoTKMH 1962, 36. 

3. Bilhorod-Dnistrovs’kyi (Ukraine): AE Justinian, M, CON, 542/3; Musteaja 

2014,179. 

4. Bolhrad (Ukraine): AE Justin II, M, KYZ, 576/7; Musteaja 2014, 184. 

5. Burlaceni (Republic of Moldova): AE Justinian, 527-565; Musteaja 2014,179. 

6. Campeni (Republic of Moldova): AE Justinian, K, NIK, 538/9; Musteaja 

2014.179. 

7. Chernomorka (Ukraine): AE Maurice, M, Cherson, 582-602; Stoliarik 

1992.139. 

8. Ci$michioi (Republic of Moldova): AE Justin II, M, CON, 565-578; Musteaja 
2014,184. 

9. Coliba§i (Republic of Moldova): 3AE Justinian, 2M, CON, 527-565 and 
539/40; K, NIK, 538/9; Musteaja 2014,180. 

10. Corotna (Republic of Moldova): 2AE Anastasius, 2M, CON, 498-518; 2AE 
Justinian, M, ANT, 554/5 and K, TES, 564/5; AE Justin II, K, TES, 573/4; 
Musteaja 2014,175 180, and 185. 

11. Goriachi kliuch (Russia): AV Justin I, 518-527; KponoTKUH 1962,21. 

12. Hagimus (Republic of Moldova): AE Justinian, M, CON, 527-537; Musteaja 

2014.180. 

13. Il’ich (Russia): hoard of 145 gold coins, 5 of which have been struck for 
Justinian, the latest between 542 and 565; OponoBa / HiiKO/iaeBa 1979. 

14. Izmail (Ukraine): AE Justin I, K, CON, TES, 518-527; Musteaja 2014,176. 

15. Kherson (Ukraine): AE Anastasius, E, CON, 512-518; AE Justinian, M, 
CON, 541/2; Stoliarik 1992,133 and 137. 

16. Kichkas (Ukraine): AE Justin I, 518-527; AV Justinian, 527-565; Stoliarik 
1992,134 and 138. 

17. Leuntea (Republic of Moldova): AE Justin II, M, NIK, 570/1; Musteaja 
2014, 85. 

18. Luhans’k (Ukraine): hoard of an unknown number of gold coins struck for 
Justinian I; KponoTKUH 1962, 35. 

19. Lymarivka (Ukraine): hoard of Sassanian silver bottle with several gold 
coins, one of which was struck for Justin I; KponoTKUH 1962, 35. 

20. Manta (Republic of Moldova): AE Justin I, M, CON, 518-527; Musteaja 
2014,177. 

21. Maiaky (Ukraine): AE Justinian M, NIK, 538/9; Stoliarik 1992,137. 

22. Novosil’ske (Ukraine): AE Anastasius, K, CON, 498-512; AE Maurice, M, 
582-602; Musteaja 2014,175 and 187. 

23. Ochakiv (Ukraine): AE Justin I, K, CON, 518-527; 2AE Justinian, 2K, CON, 
538-565; Stoliarik 1992,134 and 137. 

24. Ol’viopol (Ukraine): AE Justinian I, 527-565; Stoliarik 1992,137. 

25. Parutyne (Ukraine): AE Justinian, E, Cherson, 527-565; AE Justin II, 565- 
578; Stoliarik 1992,137 and 139. 

26. Pavlivka (Ukraine): AE Maurice, K, CON, 582-602; Musteaja 2014, 187. 

27. Salcufa (Republic of Moldova): AE Justin II, K, KYZ, 576/7; Musteaja 
2014,186. 
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28. Shabo (Ukraine): AE Justinian, M, NIK, 527-565; MusteaJa 2014,182. 

29. Shevchenkivka (Ukraine): AE Maurice, K, TES, 584/5; Musteaja 2014, 
188. 

30. Stary Biliary (Ukraine): hoard of 9AE, last coin 542/3; Cro/mpMK 1984. 

31. Vadu lui Isac (Republic of Moldova): AE Anastasius, E, CON, 498-512; 
Musteaja 2014,176. 

32. Vasylivka (Ukraine): AE Justinian, K, NIK, 538/9; AE Maurice, M, CON, 
589/90; Musteaja 2014, 183 and 188. 

33. Volos’ke (Ukraine): AE Maurice, M, Cherson, 582-602; KponoTKnH 1965, 
172. 

34. Vyl’kovo (Ukraine): AE Justinian, 527-565; Musteaja 2014,183. 

35. Vynohradne (Ukraine): AE Anastasius, 498-518; Stoliarik 1992, 133. 

36. Zaim (Republic of Moldova): AE Anastasius, 498-518; MusteaJa 2014, 

176. 

37. Zatoka (Republic of Moldova): AE Justin II, K, KYZ, 565-578; MusteaJa 
2014, 186. 

2. Sixth-century burial assemblages in the northern Black Sea area 

1. Coliba§i (Republic of Moldova): HyflejihMaH 1974, 208. 

2. Dzhiginka (Russia): 3aceni<a>i et al. 2007, 36. 

3. Morskoi Chulek (Russia), grave 1: SaceuKaa et al. 2007,9-10 and 159-160. 

4. Morskoi Chulek (Russia), grave 2: 3acei;Kaa et al. 2007,10 and 161-167. 

5. Nova Odesa (Ukraine), grave 4 in mound 7, and grave 3 in mound 1: 
burial in a Bronze-age mound; KoMap 2008b, 94. 

6. Nova Odesa (Ukraine), grave 3 in mound 1: KoMap 2008b, 94. 

7. Sukhanova (Ukraine), grave 2 in mound 8: burial in Iron-age (“Scythian- 
age”) mound; IlpnxoflHioK et al. 2001. 

8. Velyka Ternivka (Ukraine), grave 1 in mound 22; burial in an Iron-age 
mound: KoMap et al. 2006, 338, 340 and 341. 

9. Velykyi Tokmak (Ukraine): burial in an Iron-age mound; Cmuphob 1960, 

177. 

3. Late sixth- or early seventh-century burial assemblages in the northern 
Black Sea area 

1. Adzhigiol (Ukraine): burial in a Bronze-age mound; Ebert 1913, 20 and 
23. 

2. Akkerman (Ukraine): Bn3hMfriHa et al. 1960,129-130. 

3. Aksai (Russia), grave 9 in mound 11: burial in a Bronze-age mound; 
IloTanoB 2005, 317. 

4. Ayvazvos’ke (Ukraine): PanieB 2001,17. 

5. Bilozirka (Ukraine): burial in a prehistoric mound; An6a6nH 1985, 197. 

6. Bogachivka (Ukraine): burial in a Bronze-Age mound; PaineB 2001, 18- 
19. 

7. Chornomors’ke (Ukraine): burial in early Bronze-age mound; KoMap / 
OpjiOB 2006, 387, 389-393, and 396. 

8. Dmytrivka (Ukraine): burial in a Bronze-age mound; KoMap 2006b, 375 
and 378-381. 

9. Dymovka (Ukraine): AMaGmi 1985, 197-198. 

10. Izobil’ne (Ukraine): PanieB 2001, 20. 

11. Khrystoforivka (Ukraine), grave 7 in mound 7: burial in a Bronze-age 
mound; Prykhodniuk/ Fomenko 113-114. 

12. Khrystoforivka (Ukraine), grave 12 in mound 7: burial in a Bronze-Age 
mound; Prykhodniuk / Fomenko 2003,114. 

13. Khrystoforivka (Ukraine), grave 8 in mound 1: burial in a Bronze-age 
mound; Prykhodniuk / Fomenko 2003,114. 

14. Kostohryzove (Ukraine): burial in Bronze-age mound; KoMap / KydhimeB 
/ OpjiOB 2006, 323-325, 328-331, and 332-334. 

15. Kovalivka (Ukraine): burial in a Bronze-Age mound; KoBnaHemco et al. 
1978, 7, 48-49, 53 and 55. 

16. Krasiukovskaia (Ukraine): lieayi/iOB 1985. 

17. Krylivka (Ukraine): burial in prehistoric mound; PanieB 2001, 23. 

18. Lebedi (Russia), grave 2 in mound 2: CKap6oBeHKO / JlncjiaHOB 2012, 25. 
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19. Lebedi (Russia), grave in mound 5: CKapboBeHKO / /IncjjaHOB 2012,25-28. 

20. Livencovka (Russia): beayr/iOB / Ll/ibiOKOB 2007, 26-36. 

21. Mamay (Ukraine): burial in a prehistoric mound; ParneB 2001, 23. 

22. Mogukorovka (Russia): burial in a Bronze-Age mound; CKapboBeHKO / 
/In<J)aHOB 2012, 29-30. 

23. Natashyne (Ukraine): burial in a prehistoric mound; ParneB 2001, 23. 

24. Novohryhorivka (Ukraine): IIlBeijOB 2010, 93-94. 

25. Novopokrovka (Ukraine): Gavrilov 2000,109 and 113. 

26. Portove (Ukraine): burial in a Bronze-Age mound; ParneB 2001, 24. 

27. Radyvonivka (Ukraine): burial in an Iron-Age (“Scythian”) mound; 
KoMap et al. 2006, 345 and 348-349. 

28. Rysove (Ukraine), grave 10 in mound 2: burial in a Bronze-age mound; 
ParneB 2001, 24. 

29. Rysove (Ukraine), grave 12 in mound 13: burial in a Bronze-age mound; 
ParneB 2001, 24-25. 

30. Sheliuhy (Ukraine): burial in a Bronze-Age mound; KoMap 2008b, 96-97. 

31. Syvashivka (Ukraine): burial in a Bronze-age mound KoMap et al. 2006, 
245-251. 

32. Syvash’ske (Ukraine): burial in a Bronze-age mound; KoMap et al. 2006, 
309-310, 315-316, and 317-322. 

33. Vasylivka (Ukraine): burial in a prehistoric mound; ParneB 2001, 20. 

34. Vynohradne (Ukraine), grave 1: Op/iOB / PaccaMaKMH 1996, 103-113 and 
115. 

35. Vynohradne (Ukraine), grave 2: Op/iOB / PaccaMaKHH 1996, 113 and 115. 


Ethmhhoct b CTenMTe 
Ha CeBepHOTO HepHOMopne 
npe3 paHHOBM3aHTMMCKO BpeMe 

OjiopwH KYPTA 


(pe3K>Me) 

06ce6eHtt ot CBT>p3BaHeTO Ha onpefleneHM rpynM xopa, m3bccthm 
ot nncMeHMTe M3Bopn, c apxeojiorMHecKM KOMnnexcM turn c 
apxeonorwHecKM icynTypn, apxeo7i03MTe npeHebperBaT HaTpynaHM 
npe3 noaieflHMTe hhkouko toakhm flaHHM 3a ceBepHonoHTMMCKMTe 
CTenn npe3 VI-VII bck. MH03MHa npofl'hjmaBaT fla ce pi.KOBOflHT 
npn TTjjiKyBaHeTO Ha Ta3M MHtJjopMapMH ot 6e3KpMTMHHO npneMaHe 
Ha nMCMeHMTe M3BopM. CTaTMHTa pa3rae>Kfla eTHorpa<J)CKMTe 
onMcaHMH 3a HepHOMopcKMH paiioH ot ripncK flo MeHaH,n,T>p. 
OcobeHO BHMMaHMe e o6T>pHaTO Ha naca>K b CTiHMHeHMeTO „Bomhm“ 
Ha ripoKonnH. BimpeKM ahchihoto obmonpneTO MHeHne tom He 
onncBa HOMaflMTe, >KMBeeniM b nepHOMopcKMTe CTenn, a no,i],pe>Kfla 
„nMHeMHo“ eTHHHecKM MMeHa eflHO cnefl npyro. ripoKonMM npeflCTaBH 
TpnflenHa KnacM^MKapHn caMO 3a ceBepHaTa uacT, a mmchho xyHM 
- KMMepMMitM - KyTpMrypM. Th My no3BonHBa fla pa3rpaHMHM 
npMHTejiM m BparoBe Ha pMMnrtHMTe. Pa3nono>KeHMTe no-6nn30 flo 
pMMJHtHHTe (KyTpMrypn) ca tcxhm HenpHHTeim, a HaM-OTflaneHeHMTe 
(yTMrypn, Tpane3MTM) ca pmmckm ct.K)3hmpm. M IlpoKonMM, m 
riceBflo-3axapMM nnuiaT 3a xyHM, Maicap m Ha pa3HMHHM e3MpM. 
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IlpoKonMM n AraTMfi cnoMeHaBaT KyTpnrypn, ho MopflaH mime caMO 
3a 6 r bnrapM. npnHa,n,jie>KaT jim apxeojiornHecKn KOMnneKcn ot VI Bex 
b ceBepHonepHOMopcKHTe cTenw Ha dimrapn ran Ha KyTpnrypM? 
KaKBO e BCbipHOCT ocHOBaHneTO 3a cstpaBaHe Ha MCTopunecKM 
(nncMeHM) m apxeojiornHecKn CBMfleTencTBa? 

BTopaTa nacT Ha CTaranTa o6c r b>Kfla kpmtmhho apxeojiornHecKMTe 
flaHHM. Cnopefl thx, xopaTa ot ceBepHonoHTnncKMTe CTenn 
BtsnpMeMajiM npaMCTopHnecKHTe Morann KaTO „CTapn“ m 3aTOBa 
norpedBann cbomtc 6jim3km b Mornjmn Hacnnn. BeponTHO Tana Te 
npaBenn BpT>3Ka c npaflefln, npeflnonaraMO no;io>KeHn b cbipuTe. 
CbmeBpeMeHHO nocTaBHHeTO Ha MT>pTBMTe b npaMCTopunecKn 
motmjim BepoHTHO ce onpeflenn m ot CTpeMe>K kt>m bmammoct 
Ha rpo6HMTe MecTa. Taxa ce BHymaBano bmcoko odipecTBeHO 
no;io>KeHMe Ha norpe6aHMTe. Han-paHHMTe npnMepn 3a norpe6BaHe 
b npaMCTopMHecKM motmjim ca b ceBepo3anaflHOTo HepHOMopne. Ilpe3 
KtceH VI - VII Bex Ta3M npaKTMKa ce nouBHBa m b ceBepo3anaflHMn 
paiioH Ha A30bcko Mope m b KpMM. BepuTHO Ta3M xpoHonornHHa 
nocjieflOBaTejiHOCT He e cjiynanHa. IIpe3 BTopaTa nojiOBMHa Ha 
VI Bex m npe3 nT>pBMTe fleceTuneTun Ha VII Bex uepHOMopcKMTe 

HM3MHM MeJKfly peKMTe ^HeCTTjp M MojIOHHa ca CMyTHM rpaHMHHM 
panoHM. IlMCMeHMTe M3BopM ECHO noKa3BaT pa3na,n, Ha npeflxoflHM 
nneMeHHM cT)K)3m Kara TC3M Ha KyTpMrypM m yTMrypM b pe3y;iTaT Ha 
HanafleHMH Ha aBapn m TiopKM. BeponTHO norpe 6 BaHeTO b 3aBapeHM 
flpeBHM MOTM7IM e OTTOBOp Ha npeTeHIJMM KtM HepHOMOpCKMTe CTenn 
m oco 6 eHO ktiM Te3M b ceBepeH KpMM m pa3no;io>KeHMTe Me>K,i],y 
flHenT.p m .HynaB b 6jim30ct 30 M3TOHHaTa pMMCKa MMnepmi. 
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